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Saung Wheat 
e ROBIN HOOD 
e CINDERELLA 


Kansas Wheat 


e MINUTE MAN 
e RED DRAGON 


Texas Wheat 


e@ ROYAL PRANCER 
e@ GOLDEN PRANCER 
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SHOPWARD BOUND for reconditioning are 
these hard-working rolls... for only perfect 


rolls can produce flour fine enough to be 


worthy of the fame behind the name 
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... PILLSBURY 
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Bemis service to you covers every phase of packaging, such as supplying 


bags and bag closing material and designing brands. e Bemis manufactures 


all types of flour bags...and our policy is to furnish you with only the best. 


The Bemis factories across the country offer you a convenient, reliable source of supply. Call your Bemis representative, 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Baltimore * Boston ¢* Brooklyn * Buffalo « Charlotte * Chicago * Denver «* Detroit * East Pepperell * Houston 
Indianapolis * Kansas City * Los Angeles « Louisville * Memphis * Minneapolis * Mobile * New Orleans * New York City 
Norfolk * Oklahoma City « Omaha « Orlando Salina « Salt Lake City * San Francisco « Seattle 
Peoria « St. Helens, Ore. ¢ St. Louis Wichita * Wilmington, California 
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‘the Miller 


Here at Russell-Miller we believe our flours 
can be no better than the skill and ingenuity 
of the then who mill them. 


For it is this knowledge and ability which 
have earned for us our long-standing reputa- 
tion for truly great flours. 

So, when we say that each of the seven 
RUSSELL-MILLER 80 FLOURS, measuresup to the 
miller, our statement really means something. 

It means every shred of skill and ingenuity 
our millers possess has gone into the making 
of not one... but seven great flours to suit your 
every need—all of them milled in accordance 
with wheat emergency regulations. 




















ON 


MADE BY THE MILLERS OF 


OCCIDENT FLOUR 


IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
GOVERNMENT EMERGENCY REGULATIONS 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MANUFACTURER 











OCCIDENT 80 
« 





AMERICAN BEAUTY 80 
© 
KYROL 80 HI-GLUTEN 
© 


AMERICAN BEAUTY 80 
CAKE 
* 


WHITE SPRAY 80 PASTRY 
- 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
80 SPECIAL COOKIE 
. 





WINNER 80 CRACK, ER 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


General Offices 
Minneapolis 1, Minn, 
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Produced by Mille 


You Can Count on 
Kellys Quality 


When Shorter Extraction 
Flours are available again, 
Look for... 
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KELLY’S” 
A-80 
FLOUR 







The fine heritage of Kelly’s K-80 is a sound 
guarantee of top performance among flours 
on the market today. Like a racing thoro- 
bred, its parentage makes it a winner among 
today’s emergency flours. The same fine 
wheats, the same superior milling abilities 
that made KELLY’S FAMOUS one of the 
nation’s leading flours is building that same 
reputation for K-80 these days. 











“The WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Portect “tour 








Quality Beyond Dusttion::. | 


. . - has always been the rule in the production of 


Thoro-Bread. And that rule is mighty important to 





the flour distributor who recognizes that just any flour 


is not good enough to build a sound, continuing business. 


Quality in flour was never more appreciated by the con- 





sumer than it is today. And Thoro-Bread 80% extrac- | 
tion flour has the kind of baking quality that is making | 
more friends these days when values of so many things 


are tending to slip. 


TANGLE OF olen lint 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


2,000 Sacks Daily 
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\ | Sodrys Best © Best of the West 





Jed Checkum 


the Quality Policeman 


SAYS3 

















| 
“Don’t suppose there ever was another time 
when flour was easier to sell or harder to make the way we 
: want to make it. But that doesn’t cause us to be careless about 
| Dobry’s Best and Best of the West. We’re more careful, if 
| possible, to see that the flours we make under the government 
standard extraction regulation give the right baking results 
for the housewife. And the compliments we get from custom- 
ers show us that Dobry flours are right at the top of the 
quality list. 


| 

“We know the flour distributor needs a well-known 
brand with a good reputation in these days when there are so 
many ‘strangers’ on the grocery shelves. And we’re de- 
termined that the quality of Dobry flours today will keep the 
customer coming back for more. 


“There'll be nothing slipshod about Dobry products 


while I’m on the job.” 
: JED CHECKUM. 














A Few Strictly Protected Territories Open 
for Top Rank Brokers 
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Ismerta Quality! 


The beautiful, tasty baked goods that 
are made with ISESMERTA 80% flour is 
a perfect reflection of ISMERTA’s fine 
quality 


__ a 


... and a reflection, too, of the care- 
ful selection of better baking wheats 
and the skillful milling that keeps 
ISMERTA at the top as a business- 
building leader for your flour depart- 
ment. 


EOE EAE, EIEN TS 


You'll catch this reflection, too, in ex- 
panding sales if you build your 
flour business on the famous 
ISMERTA name and the un- 
varying ISMERTA quality. 
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ISMERT-HINCKE 


THE IsMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Sete RR RAs OS 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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Decontrol of Most Grains Indicated 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





POLITICAL FACTOR INFLUENCES 


DECISION OF THREE-MAN BOARD 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Although the strong case for the decontrol 
of grains presented last week to the Price Decontrol Board by the 
National Grain Trade Council under the leadership of R. B. Bow- 
den and supported by Cargill, Inc., was aimed at wheat, oats and 
corn as those commodities which most closely meet the decontrol 
formula, there was sufficient evidence at hand shortly before the 
official announcement to indicate that PDB would order the decon- 
trol of most grains, including rye, barley and grain sorghums even 
though these grains are not clearly in the same supply position of 
the three major commodities in this group. This conclusion was 


advanced by one of the nation’s lead- 
ing agricultural economists and was 
supported by political observations 
which were seen as pertinent to the 
unrevealed sessions which PDB con- 
ducted with Office of Price Admin- 
istration and United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials after the 
public hearings closed. 

OPA and USDA officials were re- 
ported to have agreed that wheat, 
oats and corn were fairly certain 
to be continued decontrolled after 
Aug. 20 but there was some doubt 
that barley, rye and grain sorghums 
would be included in a sweeping ac- 
tion over grain decontrol. 


Political Factor Indicated 


The political factor in the decon- 
trol equation is indicated primarily 
by the War Stabilization Board state- 
ment last week which warned PDB 
that a failure to restore the June 30 
OPA ceiling price level would throw 
out the present basis for the tenuous 
labor peace. 

Strikes would follow an advance 
in the price level, WSB cautioned. 
That this statement could have been 
made public without administration 
knowledge and permission is not con- 
ceivable to observers hete. 

As the PDB public hearings closed, 
Philip Murray, CIO chieftain, took 
the witness stand to urge PDB not 
to continue decontrols and cited the 
favorable profit position of food proc- 
essors under OPA ceilings. He asked 
for the full use of the subsidy funds 
provided in the price bill. 

These two influences represented 
the conflict which the board had to 
decide. On one hand the grain in- 
dustry had presented a tight case for 
continued decontrol under the decon- 
trol formula of the price law and 
had found support from the inter- 
ested government agencies which 
were in the position of unofficial con- 
Sultants to the PDB. 


Provisions Ignored 


_ WSB and CIO, however, carefully 
ignored the specific provisions of the 
Price law under which the PDB was 
required to make its decision and 
warned that the cost of living would 
0 up and further demands for in- 
Creased wages would follow. There 
1S nO question that on the subsidized 
commodities decontrol ‘would mean 
the end of subsidy payments and 
Prices must necessarily reflect. the 
removal of this <artificiality in’ the 
former OPA price level. How- 
ever, it was not the responsibility 





of the board to weigh the fact that 
the cost of living would increase. 
The decision was bound by these 
factors; have prices risen abnormal- 
ly, is decontrol practicable and en- 
forceable, is supply in relative bal- 
ance with demand. 

That WSB saw fit to throw in 
arguments not germane to the pro- 
visions of the price bill and that 
Mr. Murray ignored these same re- 
straints on the board led to the be- 
lief that the board would utter a 
compromise designed to please a 
large segment of the agricultural 
community and at the same time ap- 
pease labor by bringing back under 
control these food commodities where 
price rises are graphically translat- 
ed at the retail counters. 

If this conclusion was correct, it 
meant that wheat, oats and corn 
would be controlled on their merits 
of adequate supply. The other grains 
would also be decontrolled because 
of their interchangeability with the 
major crops or because of their rela- 
tive inconsequence in the grain group. 

Such a decision would meet with 
favor with a large segment of farm 
producers. 

Having purchased this farm sup- 
port, it would then become political-, 


9 





ly expedient to buy labor support 
and prevent an outbreak of strikes 
and demands for renegotiation of la- 
bor contracts which could occur on 
the eve of the congressional elec- 
tions this fall. The purchase price 
of the labor vote appeared to be the 
recontrol of meats, dairy products 
and oils and oilseed meal by-prod- 


ucts. 
(Continued on page 48.) 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


MILLING GROUPS TO GET 
JOINT ADVERTISING PLAN 


Chicago, Ill.—Six regional millers’ 
meetings will be held in the near 
future by the Millers National Fed- 
eration to consider a proposed ad- 
vertising campaign on bread and 
other baked wheat products. The 
first is set for Aug. 28 in Minneapo- 
lis at the Nicollet Hotel. The second 
is scheduled for the Washington Hotel, 
Seattle, on Aug. 30. Other meetings 
will be held soon thereafter in To- 
ledo, Kansas City, Fort Worth and 
St. Louis. 

At each of these meetings the pro- 
posed advertising campaign will be 
offered by J. L. Van Zant and Theo- 
dore Weldon of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., which has been doing public 
relations work for the milling indus- 
try during the past few months. 
This program is the same one which 
was recently presented to the execu- 
tive committee of the federation and 
on the recommendation of that body 
the present series of meetings has 
been arranged in order to, lay the 
plan before the entire industry. 


Advisory Group 
Plans Petition for 
Flour Decontrol 


Washington, D. C.—A meeting of 
the Office of Price Administration 
Flour Milling Industry Advisory 
Committee has been called for Sept. 
4 in Chicago by G. S. Kennedy, vice 
chairman of the group. 

Purpose of the meeting will be to 
consider a petition to the Secretary 
of Agriculture for the removal of 
maximum prices on wheat flour, in 
the event that flour has not by that 
date been decontrolled. 

“If action is taken to remove maxi- 
mum prices on wheat flour, obvious- 
ly it will not be necessary to hold a 
meeting of the advisory committee,” 
Mr. Kennedy said. ‘However, the 
meeting is being called so that the 
industry through its advisory com- 
mittee may start into action at the 
earliest practical date the machinery 
available to the industry for decon- 
trol provided for in the OPA law.” 

Assuming the possibility of a tem- 
porary continuance of price control 
on wheat flour until a petition for 
the removal of maximum prices has 
been acted on favorably, the advi- 
sory committee may also at this 
meeting consider any necessary revi- 
sions in the temporary flour price 
ceilings in effect at that time, Mr. 
Kennedy said. 





OPA Studies Plan to Broaden 
20% Rule on Baking Ingredients 


Washington, D. C.—Office of Price 
Administration officials are studying a 
proposal to alter exemption rulings 
on baked goods from present provi- 
sions that limit bakery products de- 
control to items which contain 20% 





Time Lag Expected Before Any 


New Ceilings 


Washington, D. C.—OPA is pre- 
pared to roll back prices of all grains 
and grain products to the June 30 
price level providing the Price De- 
control Board orders reinstatement 
of price ceilings. -However, the re- 
instating orders will not be effective 
before Aug. 23 at the earliest, and 
then probably only on the basic com- 
modities. It is intimated at OPA 
that an additional time lag will be 
authorized to permit the distribu- 
tive trade to clear produce processed 
from raw materials purchased at 
higher prices than the former ceil- 
ings. 

OPA has also prepared broad 
amendments to all the grain orders 
which will authorize freight rate ad- 
vances approved by the ICC prior to 
June 30. 

In the case of subsidized commodi- 
ties, while OPA: plans to roll back 
prices to the June 30 level, it is also 
prepared to adjust upward to that 


Become Effective 


level if the decontrol board reduces 
the amount of the subsidy available. 

Under the Wherry amendment to 
the price bill, OPA is also required to 
revise the merchandising margins on 
all grains to return to these oper- 
ators the same percentage mark-up 
that they obtained on March 31. 

New dollar-and-cent merchandis- 
ers’ margins on the grains will: be 
higher to reflect the ceiling prices, 
which must be adjusted for parity 
increases. 


or more of a decontrolled commodity. 
The OPA plan under study would put 
decontrol on the basis of the aggre- 
gate of all decontrolled commodities 
in an item instead of the present 
rule which limits the exemption to 
cases in which a single component 
must represent 20% or more of the 
final product. 

The new plan would also measure 
the percentage exemption limit on 
the basis of fluid weight, rather than 
dry weight. Under the existing rule 
dry eggs representing 20% or more 
of a product exempt that product 
from price control but this ruling 
does not exactly pertain if frozen 
eggs are used, as the net weights 
vary. 

Adoption of the plan will depend 
largely on the action of the Price 
Decontrol Board. If wheat is ex- 
empted from price control it is ex- 
pected that OPA will ask decontrol 
for flour, which might upset present 
OPA plans on exemption for bakery 
products. 





Price Control! Ruling Due Aug. 20 


Decision of the Price Decontrol Board as to whether grains and their 
products, and other specified foods, would again be placed under price ceil- 
ings was scheduled to be announced at 7#.m. eastern standard time in Wash- 
ington on Aug. 20. This was after press time for this issue of The North- 


western Miller. 


The decision will follow several days of hearings before the 


board, at which testimony was presented by millers’, grain and feed trade 


organizations, among others. 
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‘‘Worst Boxcar Shortage in History’’ 
Predicted for Fall by ODT Director 


Washington, D. C.—The worst box- 
car shortage in history will face the 
nation this fall, reaching its peak in 
October when a monthly over-all car 
shortage for all types of freight will 
attain a total of 70,000 cars, according 
to J. Monroe Johnson, director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation. 

The shortage will have to be ap- 
portioned between all classes of car 
users and there will be no system 
of freight car priority established, the 
transportation agency head declared 
in a statement to The Northwestern 
Miller. 

The shortage is an outgrowth of a 
systematic starvation of the carriers, 
as far as replacement equipment is 
concerned, by an _ administration 
which has either denied or diverted 
materials for new car construction 
from the private car builders and the 
roads themselves, Mr. Johnson said. 
He recalled that he had repeatedly 
asked the government to provide ma- 
terial for building new equipment. 


Retirements Exceed Replacements 


At the present time, cars are be- 
ing retired from service at a greater 
rate than replacements are being 
built. Monthly production of cars 
has dropped off to 3,241 in August 
from a monthly total of 5,795 in the 
same month of 1944 and was below 
the low production level attained last 
year. 

Mr. Johnson says that he recog- 
nizes the necessity of providing equip- 
ment to move the heavy grain crops 
and expects to handle each emer- 
gency on its own individual require- 
ments. ODT will not issue a sweep- 
ing system of priority orders on all 
types of freight to meet the emer- 
gency. Grains that cannot be placed 
under cover in some localities will 
have to wait until cars are available, 
he said. He plans, however, to issue 
special orders to cover the situation 
in the Pacific Northwest where the 
MacArthur-Japanese wheat program 
must be expedited. An order is ex- 
pected to be issued shortly by the 
ODT which will give that area the 
same preference system which ex- 
isted last year. 


Shutdowns May Be Expected 


The car shortage, Mr. Johnson ad- 
mits, will retard reconversion. He 
said that many factories definitely 
can expect shutdowns during the fall 
months in the face of the indicated 
car deficit. The ODT director would 
not say that the food export pro- 
gram would have to be sidetracked to 
provide for domestic industrial needs 
but he implied that he favored do- 
mestic needs over foreign food ship- 
ments. 

Private trade sources think that the 
government will have considerable 
difficulty in moving more than 600,000 
tons of grain, although the ODT is 
still setting 1,000,000 tons monthly 
as the goal. 

The effects of a serious car short- 
age on industrial plant reconversion 
programs also carries connotations 
for the food industries in that sharp 
curtailment of industrial operations 
may further impair consumer buying 
power. The anticipated shutdowns 
may also influence union labor strike 
strategy this fall. 

Labor union chiefs have already 
declared that if the Price Decontrol 


Board releases many important food 
commodities from price regulation, 
the unions intend to press for wage 
advances and renegotiations of labor 
contracts. If shutdowns in industrial 
plants are likely to occur, it is likely 
that the labor leaders may revise 
their plans. Mr. Johnson points out 
that many industrial plants do not 
have sufficient storage capacity to 
carry the output of their plants if 
a steady supply of boxcars is not 
available to haul the goods away 
from the factory doors. 

If the grain trade intends to press 
for additional car facilities, it is not 
known at this time, but certain groups 
are reported to be restive under the 
potential shortage threat. Impar- 
tial observers say that it would be 


unfair of the grain trade to ask the 
carriers to accept a priority system 
on grain movement which represents 
a less profitable class of freight than 
that of the output of industrial 
plants. 


Shortage in Pacific Northwest 


Portland, Oregon.— The boxcar 
shortage in this section of the coun- 
try is growing more serious. Be- 
cause grain is not sold until it is in 
the cars, the trade is in the position 
that while considerable grain is being 
harvested, not much can change 
hands until empty cars start moving 
this way. Many grain receiving sta- 
tions in the heart of Oregon’s pro- 
ducing area are reported to be 
blocked because of the car shortage. 





Durum Supplies in 1946-47 Season 
Estimated as Smallest Since 1935 


Supplies of durum wheat in the 
United States for use during the 
1946-47 season will be the smallest 
since 1935, states the Production and 
Marketing Administration in its semi- 
annual durum report. The carry- 
over on July 1, 1946, amounted to 
but 5,083,000 bus which, together 
with a prospective 1946 crop of 26,- 
493,000 bus, will provide a total sup- 
ply for the 1946-47 season of 31,576,- 
000 bus. This will fall short of meet- 
ing requirements should the demand 
for durum products hold at the level 
of recent years. 

Some betterment in crop prospects 
has taken place since the last official 


forecast was released and, if trade 
estimates of the improvement are 
realized, some 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 
bus will be added to the supply. The 
July 1 carry-over was held in the 
following positions: 2,302,000 bus on 
farms, 342,000 in country elevators, 
1,598,000 in commercial storage and 
841,000 on hand at merchant mills. 
Farm stocks declined to an unusual- 
ly low level since the 30c bu bonus 
offered last spring brought most of 
the remaining supplies to market. 
Mill grindings of durum wheat dur- 
ing the 1945-46 season (July through 
June) amounted to 22,242,000 bus. 
This fell short of the previous year’s 
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grind by about 4,000,000 bus, but 
only because insufficient grain was 
available since the demand for du- 
rum products was active and much 
of it went unsatisfied. Durum used 
for feed, cereal manufacture and 
other uses accounted for 14,849,000 
bus, while seed requirements took 
3,714,000. This made for a total dis- 
appearance during the 1945-46 season 
of 40,805,000 bus, which is consider- 
ably greater than the supply in pros- 
pect for the 1946-47 season. 

The quality of the 1945 durum 
crop was generally satisfactory from 
a milling standpoint and_ showed 
marked improvement over that of the 
year before. Although as in 1944, a 
wet harvest was encountered, the 
season was late and sprout damage 
was surprisingly light because of the 
cool, fall weather which followed, 
The following tabulation presents car- 
lot inspections of durum wheat at 
Minneapolis for the period Septem- 
ber, 1945, through June, 1946. About 
60% of the receipts fell into the hard 
amber or amber classifications com- 
pared with 40% the year before. 
Seventy-five per cent of the inspected 
receipts graded No. 2 or better. Only 
about 3% graded sample grade com- 
pared with 20% the year before. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——. 


NATIONAL TEA REPORTS 
46% SALES INCREASE 


Chicago, Ill. — The Nationa! Tea 
Co. has reported a 46.7% sales in- 
crease for the four weeks ending 
Aug. 10, 1946, despite a decrease in 
operating stores fromi 800 in 1945 to 
706. Sales amounted to $12,067,487, 
compared with $8,225,773 for the cor- 
responding period in 1945. The com- 
pany disclosed sales for the year to 
date amounted to $86,237,097 with a 
43.9% boost over last year’s $60,139,- 
021. 





Bakers Occupy Ringside Seat at Battle 
-Over Decontrol of Basic Food Materials 


Washington, D. C.—The baking in- 
dustry has occupied front-row, cen- 
ter section seats in witnessing the 
battle for continued decontrol of the 
specified “8-A’’ commodities before 
the Price Decontrol Board and has 
presented briefs in support of decon- 
trol. Although baking products, as 
such, are not included among com- 
modities being considered for recon- 
trol on Aug. 20 by the board, the in- 
dustry was vitally concerned in the 
outcome of the hearings, since almost 
all bakers’ ingredients are among the 
much discussed items. 

The American Bakers Association 
sent a short statement to the board 
in support of the brief filed by the 
National Grain Trade Council, in 
which were presented strongly de- 
tailed arguments in the cause of con- 
tinued grain decontrol. 

The Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, on Aug. 12, directed a let- 
ter to the secretary of the PDB em- 
phasizing that all bakery products 
should necessarily be exempted from 
price controls “during such time as 
there is no regulation of wheat and 
other grains, or of any other impor- 
tant materials used in such: ‘prod- 
ucts, including livestock (lard); -cot- 
tonseed and soybeans (shortening 
and soy flour), and milk*>(nitk, 
cream, butter, cheese) which: are:‘to 
be considered by the board: later -in 


this proceeding.” ARBA pointed out 
that the highly competitive nature of 
the industry would prevent any un- 
due advances in prices, as was dem- 
onstrated by the bakery products 
market situation in the interim pe- 
riod, when nearly all bakers “held 
the line.” 

Still on the fire at the OPA is 
the industry’s request for a 10% in- 
crease in sweet goods prices—in the 
event that ingredient commodities are 
again placed into the hands of bu- 
reaucratic control. Not long ago 
bread was awarded a 1c lb increase, 
and crackers, biscuits and cookies 
were raised 15%. 


In Spite of Rising Costs 

Most bakers support advocates of 
decontrol of the major food items, re- 
gardless of the fact that such decon- 
trol would increase -ingredient: prices 
without immediate rise in the final 
product. 

If and when decontrol action is 
decided upon by the PDB, the bakers 
will suffer a short period of sharp 
set-backs in profit margins until the 
board gets around to unraveling the 


-threads of OPA control measures 
from the various bakery commodities. . - 


Petitioners appear rather glum on 


“the subject of whether their respec- 


tive commodities would receive fa- 
vorable decontrol decisions from 


board members. Most industry rep- 
resentatives predict decontrol only 
on wheat, corn and oats but others, 
more optimistic, include barley and 
beef. : ; 

Transportation Blockade 


An unforeseen blockade on the de- 
control road was unofficially discov- 
ered at the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, where it is learned that 
the railroads will be 50,000 to 75,000 
cars short of the amount required 
to ship grain from farms to terminals 
and to export shipping points. 

This car shortage factor might 
well sway .the three-man price jury 
to the side of OPA, since bottlenecks 
of grain might well cause disparity 
in prices that would be ruinous t0 
both industry and consumer. On the 
farms where the stalled grain is 
plentiful the price might be disas- 
trously low, while in deficit areas fat 
from the growing sectors grain prices 
might rise out of control. 

Whether these possibilities have 
been brought to the attention of the 
PDB is not yet known as board mem- 
bers were locked in an all-day con- 
ference with agriculture and OPA 
officials on the day following the lose 


of public hearings. 


Earlier during the testimony be- 
fore the PDB, facts were present 
to the effect that bakery ingredients 
had already risen high enough for 
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immediate consideration of adjust- 
ing prices of finished items. Lard, it 
was contended by control advocates, 
sold at 35@38c, when available, com- 
pared with the previous price of 21c. 

However, along the same line, the 
opposition pointed out that butter 
was selling below ceiling in many 
areas. During OPA rule, it sold at 
65c when it could be found, plus an 
additional 18¢c lb in government sub- 
sidy payments. Retail butter now is 
available in Washington, D. C., at 
69c, the decontrollers reasoned, cost- 
ing the producers the 18c subsidy for 
a 4c gain in prices. 

The issue raised by the sharp price 
increase in lard was answered by the 
decontrol witnesses who pointed out 
that lard represents only a small part 
of bakery ingredients and merely 1% 
of the average family budget. 

As to the contention that recent 
advances in grain and feed ingredi- 
ents forced milk and egg prices up- 
ward, industry testimony asserted 
that this emphatically was false. 
The recent rise, they declared, re- 
flects the working of supply and de- 
mand. 

Eggs, it was stated, have not in- 
creased in price to consumers, despite 
the increased cost of feed. In the 
case of milk, it was argued that the 
average increase of cost of 2@3c qt 
reflected the subsidy removal, plus 
increased labor costs. 

On the subject of subsidies, the 
decontro] advocates were vehement 
against restoration of government 
aid. The control advocates contend- 
ed that bringing back the various 
grants would save $100,000,000 on 
bread, $64,000,000 on flour and $39,- 
000,000 on miscellaneous bakery 
items. Elimination of subsidies has 
brought consumer resistance against 
the full market price for food be- 
cause, it was pointed out, consumers 
have not realized that the govern- 
ment was paying a sizable propor- 
tion of their grocery bills. 

The board was urged to consider 
the turmoil following the recent elim- 
ination of subsidies and was requested 
not to allow such confusion to recur. 
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26 STATES ACCEPT U. S. 
SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


Washington, D. C.— Twenty-six 
states and Hawaii have .agreed to 
match, dollar for dollar, federal out- 
lays totaling $75,000,000: for a na- 
tional school lunch program for the 
coming school year, the Department 
of Agriculture has announced, and it 
is expected that states which have 
not yet signed the agreement will 
approve the plan before classes begin 
in September. 

States which have taken steps to 
obtain federal funds are Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Montana, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

Previously, the program was op- 
erated solely on federal funds. The 
new law requires that states con- 
tribute. 

Children unable to afford the 
lunches will be served at reduced 
Prices or free of charge. The law 
requires that the program be on a 
nonprofit basis. 

It is reported that 44,000 schools 
participated in the program last year, 
with more than 7,000,000 children 
receiving hot lunches, 
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DECONTROL HEARING SCENE—M. F. Mulroy, chair- 
man of the wheat committee of the Millers National 
Federation; is shown above testifying before the Price 
Decontrol Board in Washington. Mr. Mulroy is seated 
before the microphone in left-center of the picture, fac- 
The three-man board is 
seated at the table facing the camera, with Chairman 
Roy L. Thompson in the center, reading a report. On 


ing away from the camera. 


talking to David 


treme right. 


Mr. Thompson’s left is seated Daniel W. Bell, while on 
the chairman’s right is George H. Mead. Mr. Mead is 


Cobb, general counsel for the board. 


Seated to the left of Mr. Bell is Rice Clemow, acting 
secretary of the board. At the press table in the fore- 
ground, John Cipperly, 
The Northwestern Miller can be seen seated at the ex- 


Washington Correspondent of 





New Crop Spring Wheat Quality 
to Be Very Good, Tests Show 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Products con- 
trol department directors and cereal 
chemists in a number of Minneapolis 
and interior Minnesota flour mills re- 
port that preliminary milling and 
baking tests indicate that the 1946 
crop of spring wheat will be of bet- 
ter quality than the 1945 crop. Some 
of the laboratory supervisors even 
went so far as to say that it is the 
best crop they have tested in several 
years. 

Favorable comment on the milling 
quality of the wheat was almost uni- 
versal by the experimental millers. 
Wheat in the Northwest matured and 
was harvested under’ almost ideal 
conditions, there being an abundance 
of warm, rainless days that allowed 
the grain to reach maturity and go 
through the desiccation process be- 
fore harvest without being bleached 
out by rains. 

As a result, the wheat has a good 
color and test weight. One labora- 
tory reported that its first 39 cars 
averaged 59.4 lbs in weight. The 
highest test was 62.2 lbs and the law, 
56.3 lbs. The plump kernels mill 
very well and the separation of endo- 
sperm from the bran coat is good. 

The protein content of the new 
crop wheat is approximately one half 
per cént higher than that of the 1945 
crop, it is estimated. Some samples 
of high protein wheat are reported, 
also. One chemist said that the first 
50 samples tested by his laboratory 
averaged approximately 13% protein 
in the wheat. He added, however, 
that the small number of samples 
tested was not sufficient to say defi- 
nitely that the 1946 crop as a whole 
would be higher in protein. 

The protein spread between wheat 
and flour (80% extraction) is be- 
tween 0.6 and 1%. 

The Minnesota State Grain Inspec- 
tion Laboratory reported that the test 


weight of the 1946 crop probably 
will be slightly higher than the 1945 
crop. The number of cars of wheat 
testing between 59 and 60 lbs is 
much higher. 

The number of protein analyses 
made to date -is too small to warrant 
any definite prediction on the crop 
as a whole, the laboratory reported, 
but of the cars tested, the protein 
has been between 12.4 and 12.5% 
with a few cars testing as high as 
16% protein. 

The products control department 
directors say that the flour behaves 
“very well’ in bakeshop tests. Mix- 
ing time on the new flour, they be- 
lieve, will run about the same as it 
was for last’ year’s crop, with per- 
haps a bit shorter time on some 
flours. Absorption is about the same 
to slightly less and fermentation time 
is about normal. The dough handles 
very well. 

Maltose requirements for the 80% 
extraction flour will, of course, be 


STEWART AND OSBORN 
TOP OHIO GOLFERS 


Columbus, Ohio.—Robert Stewart, 
Dave Lee Baking Co., Zanesville, and 
Ralph Osborn, Cottage Baking Co., 
Piqua, won bakers’ low net golf 
tournament prizes at the _ recent 
summer meeting of the Ohio Bakers 
Association. Ralph Schafer, Fred 
D. Pfening Co., was top allied winner 
at the contest, played at the Wyan- 
dot Country Club. Low gross win- 
ners were Thomas Catlan, Walton 
Baking Co., Toledo, and C. D. San- 
derson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. A fea- 
ture of the meeting was the third 
annual. Morning Glory Breakfast. 
Roy Ferguson, association secretary, 
planned and directed the activities. 





less, and slightly less bleach is indi- 
“cated for the flour. 

Oven spring, texture and loaf vol- 
ume are described as “good” to “ex- 
ceptionally good” by the various lab- 
oratories which reported on the re- 
sults of the preliminary tests. 

All laboratories stated that it is 
too early in the crop movement to 
establish any definite trends of the 
various milling and baking charac- 
teristics on the new crop. The short- 
age of boxcars in the Northwest at 
this time is slowing down the move- 
ment of wheat into the mills and 
only a relatively few plants have had 
100% new wheat in the commercial 
mills. 

The chemists do agree that the 
1946 crop will be a better crop from 
a quality standpoint, compared with 
last year’s crop. 
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BUNGE CORP. PURCHASES 
FORT WORTH ELEVATORS 


Fort Worth, Texas.—The Bunge 
Corp. of New York has purchased the 
property of the Fort Worth Elevator 
& Warehouse Co., consisting of the 
Rock Island Elevator and the Katy 
Elevator at Fort Worth, with a total 
capacity of 5,000,000 bus. 

The purchase, announced Aug. 15, 
was made from the heirs of Jule G. 
Smith and the consideration was said 
to be over $1,000,000. The elevators 
have been operated by Uhlmann Ele- 
vators Co. of Texas, a subsidiary of 
Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, since 
1939 and it is understood Uhlmann 
will continue as operator. 

The Rock Island Elevator was built 
in 1911, the first unit of Katy Ele- 
vator in 1924 and a second unit in 
1928, and both were operated by Mr. 
Smith until his death in 1936. 

Carlos Falk of New York, Bunge 
president, said that the property “will 
be made a direct subsidiary of our 
main operations’ and improvements 
would be made as soon as materials 
became available. 
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September Grain Exports Listed 





FLOUR TO COMPRISE OVER ONE THIRD 
OF TOTAL; OATS, SORGHUMS A PART 


India to Get 224,000 Long Tons for Largest Single Monthly 
Shipment in Present Crisis—UNRRA, U. K. 
Given Substantial Allocations 


Washington, D. C_—The September 
export program for grains and grain 
products for direct human consump- 
tion, announced Ang. 17 by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
will permit shipment of 1,057,000 
long tons—598,000 tons of wheat, 
380,000 tons of flour (in terms of 
wheat equivalent), 62,000 tons of oats 
and 17,000 tons of grain sorghums. 
The total programmed for August 
was 1,001,000 long tons. Exports 
in July totaled 942,000 long tons. 

The September total includes 234,- 
500 tons for UNRRA_ countries, 
224,000 tons for India, 113,500 tons 
for the United Kingdom and 78,000 
tons for the United Kingdom Zone in 
Germany. 

The quantities programmed for the 
United Kingdom represent the quan- 
tities necessary to complete replace- 
ment of bread grains previously di- 
verted from the United Kingdom to 
famine countries, in accordance with 
an agreement reached in April. 

The 224,000 tons programmed for 
India is a substantial increase over 
shipments during recent months, and 
will be the largest monthly shipment 
to a single country during the pres- 
ent world food crisis. It compares 
with 80,000 tons programmed for 
August and 69,000 tons exported in 
July. The increase is urgently need- 
ed in the face of a threatening food 
crises during October and November, 
the department said. 

Grain from India’s new rice crop 
will not begin to become available 
until early in November. Depart- 
ment officials stated, however, that 
even the large quantity programmed 
for India from the United States 
may not be sufficient to maintain the 
present low ration in that country, 
and that in any case additional sup- 
plies will be needed by India from 
other countries. 

The quantities programmed for va- 
rious European countries in Septem- 
ber have ‘been substantially reduced 
below shipments in recent months in 
the expectation that new crop do- 
mestic supplies will become available 
in these countries before the arrival 
of September shipment from the 
United States. 

All flour, oats and grain sorghums 
programmed for export during Sep- 


tember, with the exception of quan- 
tities for UNRRA and Afghanistan, 
will be procured’ by 
through commercial channels. All 
wheat with the exception of quanti- 
ties programmed for Mexico and 
small quantities for other Latin- 
American countries will be supplied 
by the Production and Marketing 
Administration. 
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Sept.-Oct. Flour 
Quotas Set at 
6,000,000 Sacks 


Washington, D. C.—September-Oc- 
tober flour export quotas announced 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture Aug. 17, amounted to 
nearly 6,000,000 sacks, with a subse- 
quent statement ir official circles 
that if wheat is decontrolled this 
week and subsequently flour is de- 
controlled by the OPA, the govern- 
ment may decide to tighten up its 
allocations to certain Latin American, 
European and North African coun- 
tries to prevent the impact of for- 
eign flour buying from having too 
great a leverage on wheat prices in 
this country. 

The quotas for Belgium, India, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Switz- 
erland, United Kingdom and the 
United Kingdom Zone in Germany 
are for September only. Since the 
purchases for those countries will 
be made through the various govern- 
ment purchasing commissions, no ex- 
port license applications should be 
filed by mills against those quotas. 
The allocation for the army in 
Europe and the Pacific, also is for 
September only, and it is understood 
that the army is making purchases 
through commercial channels. 

The Latin American allocation, in- 
volving around 90,000 long tons, was 
made on a September-October basis. 
The Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, has re- 
quested that applications for licenses 
be mailed to arrive not earlier than 
Aug. 26, processing to begin Sept. 1. 

Detailed September-October flour 





GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 
September Export Program (long tons) 














Grain 

Claimant Wheat Flourt Oats sorghums Total 
United Kingdom ........ 93,500 20,000 aa rs 113,500 
United Kingdom Zone ... 25,500 30,000 22,500 Stas 78,000 
DE GebV kw eee teieebecs 187,000 20,000 17,000 224,000 
RE SA rere 17,000 20,000 sorta’ 37,000 
Netherlands 17,000 20,000 37,000 
Norway .... 25,500 10,000 35,600 
Finland .... vie 8,500 5 dee 8,500 
EE Sac ctu 0b ho 6000s 8,500 saa 8,500 
i eee ae Onis 10,000 aad 10,000 
Army—Europe .......... 17,000 10,000 8,500 35,500 
Army—Pacific ........... 51,000 20,000 8,500 79,500 
oT OS ee eee eae 102,000 110,000 22,500 234,500 
SE eee ee ee 32,000 10,000 cet 42,000 
_ |. Tears. Fee 8,500 omet 8,500 
PEE Se cer veut 10,000 10,000 
Miscellaneous* .......... 5,000 90,000 ~ 95,000 

Total 598,000 $80,000 62,000 17,000 1,057,000 

*Includes 32 countries mostly in. Latin America, but also in Africa and Asia. 


tIn terms of wheat equivalent. 


claimants .- 





export quotas are shown in the ac- 
companying table. 


SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER FLOUR 
QUOTAS (in cwts) 





ME 5 aro 4a E ORE 60 Fhe eS 0 
Belgian Congo 4 18,000 
el, Se ee 358,000 
| eee re re eee 160,000 
Brazil (entire country) .......... 670,000 
Pg ee ee rn ee ae 10,000 
Brition West. ALricO .2.ccccssvsce 33,000 


British Western Hemisphere 

Colonies 
fo RN eee Ore Tee Tee 
Costa Rica .. we 
GIUIE.. 0'0.b:0:0:0 0.95010. 0509 0 6:5.8,6 0:6 ha eed Fee 














*Dominican Republic ............. 
a eee eee 40,000 
Wl GAIVAGOP .nccccsccccccccessees 
England (See U. K.) 
ei, Meee yee eee ee Ce 0 
French Cameroons .........+.e60. 5,000 
French Equatorial Africa ........ 6,000 
PEORCM GRIER sec ccctsesvsvecwes 5 000 
DPFOMGR Wee AIVIGR: 6. cscs seks 29,000 
GEOROR cesceveoecees es 
Guadeloupe 29,000 
Guatemala oe 35,000 
PS SAA evo rs eee eee 43,000 
Teen ve Pe 10,000 
a gee eee er here re ee 0 
PETE Ce eee PTT ee ere re ee 7,000 
**India 358,000 
Liberia 2,000 
Madagascar 0 
Martinique 40,000 
PO TOEIOO 60.00.0190 0.016, 6:0.6.9:000-46 00686 179,000 
og rer are Sere ar 0 
MIOBAIADIGUS 66 ccc iwoseccvvccsscecs 0 
WEEEUMOTIMIIED 66 6 610 6:69:68 0.0.46 6 6 00.8 358,000 
Netherlands East Indies ......... 160,000 
Netherlands West Indies ......... 22,000 
Newfoundland and Labrador ..... 11,000 
Pare ek TUE, 27,000 
wen CEE ORE OR eee ee ea 179,000 
(eo ere irr eS rer eo 0 
yy | |! POT EeTeTLETeT eee eae ee 40,000 
OE SOIEORD on. k 0:0 6.00 0.085008 068 10,000 
Pa Pe oe ee ee ee ee ea 335 000 
Portuguese Possessions: 
I ici6% 5.4 kag 68S UP 04's 66 H5l 5,000 
Ne UND oe -r' bad opt + bee He 64a Se 4,000 
es ee eee ee eae 2,000 
Portuguese Guinea ............. 2,000 
ao ee eee oo Cee ere ea ee 6,000 
gw Sa cee ee ee ee 0 
St. Pierre and Miquelon .......... 0 
Spain and Possessions ........... 0 
IS he eESt caw aerated oan oce donk 10,000 
TORWISOTIONG occ cer csscctvevecece 179,000 
TOMBE os cc crerevessvrevtssrecves 0 
**Ujnited Kingdom ...ccccccccsers 358,000 
**U. K. Zone (in Germany)...... 537,000 
WEEE Sees rp eb tetencewes ca bares 178,000 
Army: 
PRUE ks Scie hiasasesneete bas 179,000 
WOE: . 60.0465 Fev ewes cba ts 358,000 
MEE 6.0.81 .4,6:59:6.0:5:09,0-00-6 4:4.9.6:46:5 5 5,959,000 


*These two quotas tentative—not yet firm. 
**September quotas only. 
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MONOGRAPH ON ENZYMES 

Minneapolis, Minn.—“Enzymes and 
Their Role in Wheat Technology” is 
the title of the first volume to be 
published in the monograph series 
of the American Association of Cere- 
al Chemists. Copies of the book 
now are available to members of the 
organization for $3.60 each; non- 
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members will be charged $4.50 per 
copy. Orders should be addressed 
to the association’s office, University 
Farm, St. Paul 8, Minn. Checks 
should be made payable to Inter. 
science Publishers, Inc. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Canadian Mills Get 
Authorization For 
September Exports 


Winnipeg, Man. — Sales of export 
flour to the British Ministry of Food 
for delivery from the mill by Sept. 
30, 1946, have been authorized by the 
Canadian Wheat Board in a circular 
issued Aug. 13. 

Effective immediately, export flour 
sales may be made to the following 
countries for shipment from the mill 
by Sept. 30, 1946: Aden, Belgian Con- 
go, Belgium, Brazil (North Brazil 
only), British East Africa, British 
South Africa (ships’ stores only), 
British West Africa, British West 
Indies, Canary Islands, Ceylon, China, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Dutch East In- 
dies, Dutch Guiana, Dutch Wesi In- 
dies, Ecuador, Egypt, Eire, Finiand, 
France, French Guiana, French West 
Africa, French West Indies, Greece, 
Greenland, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Iceland, India, Italy, Liberia, 
Madeira-Azores, Mexico, Nether- 
lands, Newfoundland, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Peru, Philippine Islands, Po- 
land, Portugal, Portuguese Africa, 
Republic of Panama, St. Pierre 
Miquelon, Saudi Arabia, Spain, Swed- 
en, Switzerland, Syria, UNRRA, 
Venezuela, Virgin Islands. 

All offers must be made subject to 
confirmation by the Canadian Wheat 
Board. The quantity of flour to any 
distination may be limited by the 
board. This list may be modified at 
any time. 

Export permits still are required 
for all export flour shipments, and 
the following information is to be 
typed on the application: 

(1) Name of mill that grinds 
flour. 

(2)' Date the wheat was convert- 
ed to the export price with the 
board. '! 

(3), Sale. price F.A.S. Seaboard 
Loading Port. 








1946 Hard and Soft Winter Wheat 
Averaging Above 1945 in Quality 


Kansas City, Mo.—Early market- 
ings of hard red winter wheat from 
Oklahoma, Texas and southern Kan- 
sas indicate a good quality of grain 
from that area, but relatively high 
moisture, the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration reports. Later 
in July as the-harvesting extended 
northward, under more _ favorable 
weather, moisture content in the 
wheat decreased materially, resulting 
in only 5% of the receipts inspected 
during July graded “tough.” This 
compared with 14% for the same pe- 
riod last year and 2% for the aver- 
age. 

Eighty-eight per cent of the re- 
ceipts graded. No. 2 or better com- 
pared with 82% last-seasom and 67% 
for the 10-year average; 44% graded 
dark*hard winter compared with only 
22% in July7-1945,:and 46% for the 
average. -Protein content of wheat 


tested during July at Kansas City 
averaged 11.42%, compared with 
11.16% for July a year ago. 

The quality of the soft red winter 
wheat is unusually good this season, 
although moisture has been relative- 
ly high in some sections of the main 
producing areas, principally in ithe 
East where heavy rains occurred 
during harvesting and _ threshing. 
Eighty-one per cent of the receipts 
of red winter wheat inspected in . uly 
graded No. 2 or better, compared with 
64% last season and 59% for ‘he 
1935-44 average. Only 5% graded 
lower than No. 3, compared with 5% 
last year and 17% for the average. 
Twenty per cent of the inspections 
graded “tough,”. compared- with 16% 
last-season and 15% for the 10-year 
average. The percentage grading 
“garlicky” was about the same 4S 
last July which was 7 points below 
the average of 25%. 
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NEW PLANT FOR RUSSELL-MILLER—The building for the $2,000,- 
000 mill of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., to replace the Alton, ll, plant 


destroyed by fire last March is shown in the above picture. 


The mill 


will have a daily capacity of 10,000 sacks and it is expected that the build- 
ing will be completed by January, 1947, and installation of machinery 
completed by next summer, M. F. Mulroy, executive vice president has 


announced. 


Construction Started on Plant 


at Alton, Ill., for Russell- Miller 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Contracts have 
been awarded and construction has 
been started on the Alton, IIl., plant 
of the Stanard-Tilton division of the 
Russeil-Miller Milling Co. The build- 
ing is scheduled to be completed by 
next January and installation of ma- 
chinery and equipment will be com- 
pleted by the end of next summer, 
company officials said. 

“In designing the building and se- 
lecting the equipment, we have tried 
to make this new plant as nearly 
insect, dust and fire proof as possi- 
ble,’ M. F. Mulroy, executive vice 
president of the company, said. 
“Considerable sanitation engineering, 
as well as structural engineering, will 
be reflected in the details of the fin- 
ished plant,”’ he added. 

Those of the company, in addition 
to Mr. Mulroy, who have been devot- 
ing their time to the design of the 
new plant include Charles Lang, the 
company’s chief engineer; Earl Ry- 
nearson, engineer; J. R. Mulroy, man- 
ager, and H. O. Olsby, plant super- 
intendent, in addition to others in the 
company who have been: called upon 
from time to time. 

The new plant will replace the 


SOS ernment emomteanone mec 
MANY NEW FACES ENTER 
FLOUR EXPORT FIELD 


New York, N. Y.—The crop of ex- 
port houses newly clamoring for flour 
for practically every country on the 
globe is something that is fearful and 
wonderful to contemplate. Their 
knowledge of the commodity goes 
little further than that it is used for 
bread and they deal in nearly all oth- 
er commodities from sardines to 
Scotch. 

Any broker or mill able to produce 

the desired quantities has “but to 
name any other little number he 
needs, and presto, some of them can 
“buy it for you wholesale.” 
. Many of them have ample finances, 
but their lack of knowledge of the 
industry is slightly appalling. Per- 
haps they are just as happy! 

Offers of family flour are not ac- 
ceptable for export, one of the large 
established buyers in New York has 
notified mills. The firm considers 
‘this a form of chiseling which will 
seventually break down the structure 

2ef the trade and it will lose the busi- 
ness rather than promote it. 


a 


one destroyed by fire last March. 

The building was designed by the 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
of Kansas City and the construction 
contractor is J. J. Wuellner & Sons 
of Alton, Ill. The building will be 
nine stories high and the top will 
be 136 feet above street level. It 
will be of reinforced concrete con- 
struction throughout. The use of 
glass builders blocks is being con- 
sidered, along with the installation 
of an air-conditioning system. If 
glass blocks are used, windows would, 
of course, be eliminated and an air- 
conditioning system would be re- 
quired. A final decision on this con- 
struction feature has not’ been 
reached. 

The plant will consist of two units 
having a total daily capacity of 10,- 
000 sacks. The two units comprise 
a hard wheat mill with a daily ca- 
pacity of 6,000 sacks and a soft wheat 
unit of 4,000 sacks. 

The plant’s present storage capac- 
ity of 500,000 bus will be doubled 
with the construction of additional 
concrete tanks. The work house, 
which was not damaged by the fire 
last March is of sufficient size to 
accommodate the additional storage 
capacity. 

Bulk flour storage bins, built of 
concrete, will have a total capacity 
of 52,000 sacks and will permit the 
operation of a daytime packing 
crew only. Officials of the company 
said that approximately 30,000 sq ft 
of floor space will be added to the 
present warehouse facilities, which 
will double the plant’s storage space 
for package products. 

Additional land was acquired by 
the company to permit the increase 
in warehouse and grain storage ca- 
pacities. 

Plans for the packaging department 
include installation of the most mod- 
ern equipment, much of it automatic, 
for packing flour in cartons and small 
sacks as well as 100-lb textile and 
paper bags. Percentage feeders on 
the bulk storage bins will make pos- 
sible blending of different flours to 
meet with customers’ specifications. 

The truck loading docks will be 
located within the warehouse so that 
the trucks may be loaded out at 
night and the-loading operations will 
not be delayed or -hampered: by 
weather.conditions outside. 5 

Contracts have been let for prac- 
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tically all of the machinery and 
equipment, those in charge of pur- 
chasing the equipment, said. Sprout- 
Waldron rolls will be used and all 
rolls will have aluminum housings to 
eliminate any insect harborage. The 
conveyors, elevator legs and boots 
and spouting will be all-steel. The 
boots to be used were designed by 
the milling company’s engineers and 
milling technologists and include fea- 
tures that will permit easy and 
thorough cleaning which will elim- 
inate any “dead” stock. 

The purifiers to be used were de- 
signed and are to be built by the 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. These ma- 
chines, like the roll stands, will be 
of aluminum and their design elim- 
inates the use of conveyors. All sift- 
ers will be high-speed Barnard & 
Leas sifters. 

All prime power units will be 
synchronous motors manufactured by 
the Electric Machinery Co. of Min- 
neapolis. The company will buy 
power from the public utility serving 
Alton, rather than to install a power 
plant. The lighting system prob- 
ably will use incandescent lamps, 
rather than the fluorescent type since 
manufacturers have not yet produced 
a dust-proof housing for the latter 
type of lamp. 

The list of equipment to be in- 
stalled includes “a large number” of 
Entoleters 


manufactured by the. 
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EXPORT EXPERT—Weston B. 
Grimes of Cargill, Inc., emphasized 
the export aspects of the wheat sit- 
uation in hearings before the Price 
Decontrol Board. He is shown above 
giving his testimony. 





Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co. 
These machines probably will be used 
at the head of the mill, as well as on 
the finished products, to destroy all 
forms of insect life. 

Equipment to be installed in the 
cleaning house includes machines 
made by the Hart-Carter Co., Wolf 
& Co. wheat washers, Hess driers, etc. 





Profit-Loss Statement Required 
by OPA on N. Y. Margin Advance 


New York, N. Y.—Flour distribu- 
tors in the metropolitan New York 
area are required to submit profit 
and loss statements to the Office of 
Price Administration through their 
local association under authority 
granted by the regional director of 
the OPA, effective Aug. 8, allowing 
increased mark-ups. 

The specific requirements outlined 
in the document were explained by 
Herbert H. Lang, president of the 
New York Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, to a special meeting of the 
group held at the Produce Exchange 
Aug. 15. 

The order requires reporting of de- 
tailed operating expenses 15 days 
after expiration of a three-month 


period following effective date and 
must include salesmen’s commissions, 
expense of trucking, storage and un- 
loading and volume of flour handled. 

These records must be itemized as 
individual months covering the three- 
month period and include reports of 
the corresponding months of the pre- 
vious year for comparison. 

Distributors selling in the counties 
of Bronx, Kings, New York, Queens 
and Richmond in New York City and 
Essex, Bergen and Hudson counties 
in New Jersey may take advantage 
of the increased mark-up. The in- 
crease is from 25c to 53c a sack, f.o.b. 
sellers’ warehouse, and 50c to 85c 
sack delivered to any destination ex- 
cept f.o.b. sellers’ warehouses. 





“46 Wheat Harvest in Europe 


Expected to 


Washington, D. C.—The European 
wheat harvest in 1946 probably will 
be considerably larger than. last 
year’s reduced crop, but substantially 
below the prewar average, accord- 
ing to the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations. 

Countries from which preliminary 
information has been received show 
an increase of about 30% over the 
small 1945 output, with largest gains 
indicated in the Mediterranean area 
and parts of western Europe. 

The total wheat output for 1946 
in 12 countries from which pre- 
liminary reports are available is 
placed at 830,000,000 bus, compared 
with 647,000,000 bus in 1945 and 1,- 
115,567 bus in 1935-39. 

In- the Mediterranean area good 
wheat crops have resulted both from 
increased seedings, and more favor- 


Surpass “45 Crop 


able weather than in 1945 when pro- 
duction was sharply curtailed by 
drouth. Generally more favorable 
weather than last year, and partial 
relief of the fertilizer shortage have 
improved 1946 crop prospects in west- 
ern Europe. 

Conditions in central and eastern 
Europe are relatively the least favor- 
able on the continent, partly because 
of inadequate rainfall in the spring 
and early summer. In the Balkans, 
conditions are generally better than 
a year ago. 

The Scandinavian countries are re- 
ported to have about average pros- 
pects, with little change from last 
year’s relatively good:crops expect- 
-ed. The outlook for the. U.S.S.R. 
wheat harvest varies in different 
parts of the Union, but the over-all 
yields are not expected to exceed the 
low average of recent years. 
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FLOUR TRADE MARKS TIME 
PENDING PRICE DECISION 


Mills Reluctant to Book evaai Aug. 20, Awaiting De- 
control Clarification — Expanded Foreign Trade 
Expected With Sept.-Oct. Allocations 


Flour trade has been held in check 
by uncertainty over the decision of 
the Price Decontrol Board fol!owing 
the extensive hearings on industry 
petitions presented last week. Con- 
tinuation of a millers’ squeeze be- 
tween prices of wheat and flour ceil- 
ings also has been a deterrent to 
trade and as a result of these fac- 
tors, mills have booked only mod- 
erate amounts for quick shipment to 
regular customers in need of flour. 
Jobbers, blenders and bakers in the 
East and Southeast have built up 
satisfactory stocks of flour from ship- 
ments received the past few weeks 
and talk of flour shortages has sub- 
sided. Shortage of boxcars for mov- 
ing wheat to mills and flour from 
mills has reached a critical stage. 


Foreign Inquiry Heavy 


Foreign inquiry for United States 
flour is heavy and with the announce- 
ment over the week end of Septem- 
ber-October allocations of 5,959,000 
sacks, sales for export are expected 
to increase materially. The eager- 
ness of foreign trade for American 
flour is great and has not yet been 
satisfied by past allocations and ex- 
port licenses issued. Processing of 
the September licenses will not get 
under way until after Sept. 1, it has 
been announced by the Office of In- 
ternational Trade. 


Southwestern Trade Fair 


Although trading in the Southwest 
slackened somewhat as mills awaited 
the decontrol decision, sales for the 
entire week totaled 74% of capacity, 
against 148% the previous week and 
15% a year ago. Most mi'llers pre- 
ferred to book no farther ahead than 
Aug. 20, so that the most recent in- 
quiries from buyers were not acted 
upon., A few mills did book ahead as 
a hedge _ against wheat’ which 
they purchased. Spotted improve- 
ment was noted in the demand for 
family flour to replenish depleted 
stocks, but generally, this class of 
trade remained seasonally quiet. 


Spring Sales 40% 


Sales of flour by spring wheat mills 
amounted to about 40% of capacity 
last week as processors filled a mod- 
est volume of emergency business 
from regular domestic customers and 
took on a little export trade. Un- 
certainty over decontrol board ac- 
tion, however, coupled with the 
squeeze between wheat prices and 
flour ceilings, kept mills from going 
all out in filling the large demand 
which came to them each day. Most 
of the trade was-in bakery flour and 
generally in small lots. Family flour 
trade was reported quiet. Export 
demand was heavy, with England 
buying last week and Holland and 
Norway in the market for round lots 
this week. All Latin American mar- 
kets are inquiring. 


Potential Demand Heavy 

Buffalo business was light all week, 
with the exception of modest sales 
of family flour, with mills waiting 
for the decontrol decision. The box- 
car shortage hampered receipts of 
wheat and shipments of flour. New 
York arrivals were confined to scat- 


tered cars. A heavy potential de- 
mand is reported and distributors 
look for active buying just as soon 
as mills are able to grind normally. 

Pittsburgh reports Kansas and 
southwestern flours arriving in suffi- 
cient amounts to keep bakers well 
supplied, but new sales have been 
light as mills marked time for the 
price decision. The baking industry 
there is in a better frame of mind 
as a result of the recent increases in 
prices of baked goods. Philadelphia 
trade continued quiet. 


Jobbers Well Stocked 


Chicago reported sales confined to 
small scattered lots for nearby re- 
quirements only. A fair amount of 
family flour business took place, al- 
though confined to single cars. Cleve- 
land jobbers have enough flour on 
hand and rolling for the next 10 days 
and large bakers are reported sup- 
plied with at least a 30-day stock. 
Bakers report an August slump in 
demand for bread, due to an abund- 
ance of fruit and the absence of a 
great many people on summer vaca- 
tions. New business at St. Louis 
was slow as mills and buyers await- 
ed news from Washington. 


Southeastern Buyers Overloaded 


In the southeastern states, new 
flour business was almost at a stand- 
still, with all segments of the trade 
apparently well supplied. Jobbers at 
Atlanta were reported loaded and in 
many instances looking for ways to 
reduce their holdings, even to cutting 
prices to retailers. Insect infestation 
is reported troublesome and, coupled 
with the continued rumors of an ear- 
ly return of white flour, have caused 
apprehension amount wholesale gro- 
cers. Blenders also are well supplied. 

Pacific Northwest mills reported a 
fairly liberal volume of business, 
with sufficient wheat now in hand to 
enable them to offer a complete line. 


While quotations held steady at the 
old ceiling levels plus subsidy, miill- 
ers were watching the situation 
closely and it was said that any 
downward dip on the part of any of 
the major producers would imme- 
diately be met by all competitors. 


Production 


Flour production shows an _ in- 
crease of 75,000 sacks from the pre- 
ceding week. Output of the mills re- 
porting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 71% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,534,542 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,459,863 sacks in the 
preceding week and 3,070,257 sacks 
in the corresponding week a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
3.209.474 sacks and three years ago 
3.173,218. Production increased 28,- 
000 sacks in the Northwest over last 
week; 18,000 in Buffalo, and 54000 
sacks in the central and southeast; 
while in the north Pacific Coast pro- 
duction decreased 29,000 sacks. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MONTAGUE STANNARD DIES; 
BRITISH FLOUR IMPORTER 


London, Eng. — Montague Stan- 
nard, 69, senior partner in the flour 





‘importing firm of Stannard, Coll‘ns 


& Co., London, died suddenly follow- 
ing a heart attack at his home in 
Surrey on Aug. 6. 

Mr. Stannard was the son of the 
late Edward Jeremiah Stannard, who 
with his brother, Henry, founded the 
firm of E. J. & H. Stannard, pioneer 
importers of American flour in 1870. 
The American business was partic- 
ularly developed by Frank T. Collins 
on his joining the firm in 1900. Mon- 
tague Stannard was made a partner 
at the same time and the two seniors 
retired. 

Mr. Collins died in 1936 and his 
business associate, Ernest A. Green, 
who had been with the firm since 
1921, joined Montague Stannard in 
partnership. Mr. Green undertook 
the active management of the firm, 
which previous to the war did an 
important flour importing business in 
North American and _ Australian 
flours. 

Mr. Green intends to carry on the 
business as sole partner, unchanged 
and under the same firm name. 





Macaroni Men Clamor for Granulars; 
Durum Prices Squeeze Millers Badly 


Macaroni manufacturers are plead- 
ing for durum millers to hurry ship- 
ments of granulars and flour or to 
book them an adidtional car or two, 
but with durum selling in Minneap- 
olis at $2.20@2.21 bu “to arrive,” the 
present ceiling on granulars, $4.48 
bulk Minneapolis, is too low to per- 
mit much selling. In cases of d's- 
tress, millers book a car to an old 
customer, but they are not accepting 
more than a fraction of the business 
offered them. 

The running time of Minneapolis 
durum mills is held down for lack of 
wheat. They have plenty of durum 
bought, but North Dakota elevators 
cannot get boxcars in which to move 
the grain to terminals. Lack of roll- 
ing stock is becoming more critical 
each day. 

Demand for macaroni products is 
heavy and with no noteworthy easing 
in the shortage of raw materials, 
manufacturers are largely with- 
drawn from the market and shipping 


only against previous contracts. Prices 
are firmly against the recently in- 
creased ceilings. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth Aug. 17, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better...... $2.21 $2.21 
2 Durum or better. . 2.21 2.21 
3 Durum or better...... 2.20 2.20 
4 Durum or better...... 2.19 6. 
5 Durum or better...... 2.17% ¥e 
1 Red Durum ...ccsees. 1.92 1.92 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
pe SS eer ee *160,870 17 
Previous week ....... 141,874 68 
WORS OD vi ean cine 108,591 52 
Crop year 
production 
Say WR 17 294 il. *1,090,339 
July 1-Aug. 18, 1946 .....ecevens 1,080,018 


*Preliminary. 
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FEED DEMAND SHOWS 
FURTHER SLACKENING 


Accumulating Supplies Cause Addi- 
tional Price Weakness—Some 
Mills Overbought 


Feed markets continue to decline, 
with a sharp slackening in demand 
because of unfavorable feeding ra- 
tios resulting from higher feed costs, 
Supplies of ingredients, as well as 
the finished formula products, have 
backed up at most producing cen- 
ters. Many feed manufacturers have 
found themselves overbought on in- 
gredients in view of the slackening 
in demand for their products, and 
in some cases they have offered to 
sell back their purchases or request- 
ed processors to withhold shipments. 
All segments of the industry con- 
tinue to await decisions of the de- 
control board in Washington, which 
are due not later than Aug. 20 


Millfeeds Weaker 

At Minneapolis, the millfeed situ- 
ation was quite weak, with mills !iav- 
ing track feed for sale from day to 
day. Prices declined $7.50 to $8 ton, 
but as prices neared the old ce ling 
basis, demand turned a shade bet- 
ter. Browning pastures brought 
about a slight improvement in the 
demand from nearby dairymen, but 
liberal supplies of home grown 
grains and hay furnished most of 
the current feeder needs. Track of- 
ferings were well disposed of, but 
feed for August shipment was quite 
freely available at currently quoted 
prices. 

The situation at Chicago also 
showed considerable weakness and 
for the first time in many months, 
buyers were in a position to secure 
all supplies which were needed. At 
Kansas City wheat millfeeds declined 
about $6.50 ton for the week, making 
a downward adjustment in values 
during the past three weks of ap- 
proximately $21 ton. Demand re- 
mained slow and local production 
held steady as mills continued to 
operate close to capacity. 


Production 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to-41,355 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. Figures show 
production since March 1, 1946, on 
80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed 
yield per 100 Ibs of flour. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 40,766 tons in the 
week previous and 48,445 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 269,966 tons 
as compared with 391,707 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


LEROY LIVINGSTON DIES 
AFTER EXERTION IN SUN 


Hutchinson, Kansas. — Leroy L‘v- 
ingston, 37, for many years con- 
nected with the grain trade here, 
manager of the Salina Terminal E\e- 
vator Co., office until he resigned 
June 1, died near Cress, Texas, on 
Aug. 12, shortly after changing 4 
tire in a hot sun. Mr. Livingston 
and his family had been vacation- 
ing in Colorado for two months ard 
were en route to Mercedes, Tex«s, 
where he was to take charge of 4 
newly acquired citrus farm. Funer! 
rites were held in Grace Episcoy ul 
Church here Aug. 16. Friends in tie 
grain trade, including his former e)'- 
ployer, B. K. Smoot of Salina, were 
pall bearers. 
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Wheat Markets Experience 
Hectic Week 


Decontrol Hearings and Uncertainties Prevent Normal Re- 
flection of Supply-Demand Factors—Car Shortage Critical 


Wheat markets experienced a hec- 
tic period last week with the hear- 
ings before the Price Decontrol 
Board in progress in the fore part, 
followed by the uncertainty over the 
final decision. The result was a nar- 
row and jittery trade in which the 
market was hardly in position to re- 
flect normal supply and demand fac- 
tors. Petitions from the milling, 
grain and feed industries for decon- 
trol emphasized the ample supplies 
in this country as a result of the 
record breaking new crops, bolstered 
by the large prospective yields in 
Canada. The dry Southwest received 
generous, though scattered, rains to 
promote plowing of fall seed beds, 
giving rise to hopes of a good start 
for next year’s crop. 


Boxcars Only Limitation 

With harvesting operations well in- 
to the last stages in this country and 
in full swing in Canada, supplies of 
wheat for milling are limited only 
by the availability of boxcars to move 
the grain to processors. : This limita- 
tion is a definite handicap particular- 
ly in the spring wheat area, where 
hundreds of grain elevators are 
blocked and where railroad officials 
indicate there is little hope for di- 
version of more cars for grain move- 
ment. The situation also is serious 
in the Pacific Northwest, where the 
biggest crop in history is being cut. 
Millions of bushels already are on 
the ground for lack of elevator room 
and much more is expected to be 
piled outdoors. Quality of both the 
spring wheat and the Pacific North- 
west crops is reported excellent and 
millers are apprehensive over possi- 
ble weather damage to the exposed 
grain. 

Continuation of the export pro- 
gram at about ‘a million-ton-per- 
month clip is indicated by the Sep- 
tember foreign allocations announced 
Aug. 17. Of the total of 1,057,000 
long tons programmed for next 
month, 598,000 tons will be wheat, 
380,000 tons flour (in terms of 
wheat), 62,000 tons of oats and 17,- 
000 tons of grain sorghums. This 
compares with an August total of 1,- 
001,000 long tons and ‘July exports 
of 942,000 tons. The Commodity 
Credit Corp. is in the market almost 
daily for wheat purchases, but its 
buying rate so far has not at- 
tained the volume necessary to meet 
such export allocations. 


Winters Gain and Level Off 


Cash wheat at the Kansas City 
market showed gains of 1@2c per 





RMPR 296, Corr. to Amdt. 11 











PART 1351—FOOD AND FOOD PRODUCTS 


(RMPR 296, Corr. to Amdt. 11) 
Flour From Wheat, Semolina and Farina 
Sold by Millers, Blenders, Primary 
Distributors and Flour Jobbers 
Amendment No. 11 to Revised Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation 296 is corrected in 

the following respect: 
The reference to Appendix AXIII (a), 


(b), (c) and (f) is changed to Appendix 
AXII (a), (b), (c) and (f). 
This correction shall become 
Aug. 15, 1946 


Issued this 15th day of August, 1946. 
PAUL A. PORTER, 
Administrator. 


(F. R. Doe. 46-14263; Filed, Aug. 15, 1946; 
11:56 a.m.) 


effective 
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day until Aug. 15, when prices leveled 
off due to a slight increase in receipts 
coupled with a mild squeeze which 
developed between wheat prices and 
flour ceilings. A good demand was 
evident for spot grains by local buy- 
ers, but elsewhere there was a lack 
of demand, caused by the stoppage 
of wheat buying by some millers un- 
til the decontrol board’s grain price 
policy was announced. During the 
week ending Aug. 16, the Kansas 
City regional office of the Commodity 
Credit Corp., purchased 250,000 bus 
of wheat on the open market, 280,000 
bus of set-aside wheat and 91,009 
bus of bonus wheat. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on Aug. 17, protein 
content considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard.......... $1.94@2.11 
No. 8 Derk and HMard.......... 1.93@2.10 
No. 8 Dark eG  FIACG. .....5 02% 1.92@2.09 
No. 4 Dark and Hard.......... 1.91@2.08 
a er sre er hee a 1.98@2.02 
Pet BOR oc pce ecient eecnees 1.97@2.02 
MO. B ROR ccccccecccsvecescvecs 1.96@2.01 
Je a Sree ee ee rk 1.95@2.00 


Volume of trading at Fort Worth 
is reported limited, with ordinary 
protein No. 1 hard quoted Aug. 10 
at $2.06 and 13% protein $2.07@ 
2.08, basis delivered Texas common 
points. Millers have been hesitant 
buyers because of price uncertainties 
and offerings from farmers have been 
limited for the same reason. Fort 
Worth elevator stocks have decreased 
nearly a million bus since a week ago. 


Car Shortage Checks Receipts 


Shortage of boxcars is curtailing 
the marketing of spring wheat in the 
Northwest. Minneapolis receipts last 
week totaled only 1,289 cars, despite 
the rapid progress made in harvest- 
ing. A liberal sprinkling of new 
wheat was included in the receipts, 
the quality of which was excellent, 
with high test weights and protein 
content averaging about 1% higher 
than a year ago. Milling demand, 
while good at times, was held in 
check generally by the disparity be- 
tween wheat prices and flour ceilings. 
Uncertainty as to movement via the 
Great Lakes, due to the maritime 
strike, also held a damper on buying 
interest. Duluth bids averaged about 
2c higher than Minneapolis early last 
week, but this premium narrowed 
to 1c as the period cldsed. Trade 
in “to arrive’ wheat was light, since 
shippers could make no definite ship- 
ping promises, due to the car situa- 
tion.- Milling quality durum wheat 
continued strong, despite the squeeze 
mills find themselves in under the 
new granular ceilings. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on Aug. 17: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ibs........ $1.96 @1.98 
1 DNS 59 lbs:....... Vitwrs< 1.95 @1.97 
1 FOR BR WS nc pccccccvcece 195 @1.97 
S DNB 67 TWO ....ccsccccoes -1.94% @1.96% 
i) ge | 4 SEN a were or 1.93% @1.95% 
3S DNB OB TOR... cvccicvpwcces 1.93% @1.95% 


Premiums for protein are generally 2@3c 
for 13%, 5@7c for 14%, 8@l1lic for 15%, 
and 11@15c for 16%. 


Pacific Prices Steady 


The Seattle Grain Exchange listed 
all grades of wheat, .except 10% 
Baart, at $1.815% eyery day last 
week. Baart. was 2¢ -higher,. . How- 
ever, little trading-was; done, most 
wheat currently. moving:-against old 
commitments, . or. from...,mill-owned 
country storage to tidewater, points. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical. 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 





























Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
11-17 Previous 12-18, 13-19, 15-21, 
1946 week 1945 1944 | 1943 
PES edu censor vepesenes *818,718 791,120 613,006 739.136 627,899 
See ee ee ee ee 1,431,091 1,413,561 1,098,575 1,129,844 1,173,635 
ne , TOS POO eT Tee, 480,252 475,869 513,672 454,398 462,166 
Central and Southeast ........ *527,833 473,696 501,098 533,767 583,858 
North Pacific Coast .......... *276,648 305,617 343,906 352,329 325,660 
MONEE. 505-40 6ce reese red are 3,534,542 3,459,863 3,070,257 3,209,474 3,173,218 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 71 73 70° 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
n- Percentage of capacity operated ‘ c July 1 to—————_, 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
11-17, Previous 12-18, 13-19, 15-21, 17, 18, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest ...... 83 80 62 76 59 4,779,733 5,610,340 
Southwest ...... 98 97 79 81 84 9,581,712 8,706,715 
po | | Peer eee ee 80 75 85 78 80 3,442,676 3,640,481 
Central and Ss. E. 68 63 63 67 70 3,079,82 4,001,735 
No. Pacific Coast 73 81 93 85 79 1,720,644 2,545,146 
eee 84 83 74 77 75 22,604,593 24,504,417 
THE SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 


55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Mee. BRT ow 894,660 886,747 99 
Previous week .. 894,660 882,228 99 
ZOGr OBO .cesss 814,380 695,155 85 
Two years ago.. 814,380 715,416 88 
PIVO*VORP GVGETORS 6 cc cc ric cesowses 91 
TUCO BVGROEE 6.6050 6500s06es0 cs 76 
Kansas City 
AMS. 18-47 6.4.5 364,320 362,821 100 
Previous week .. 364,320 344,240 94 
Year ago ...... 352,800 248,959 71 
Two years ago.. 352,800 248,363 70 
PIVO-FORP GVOPTERS 6 coke cbcciccsvces 76 
POR-FOEP AVOPGS sciacc cc cc cdscrse 74 
Wichita 
yo Ae?) > eee 112,800 106,933 95 
Previous week .. 112,800 112,347 100 
VOB? GOO s.sc0. 111,132 87,211 78 
Two years ago.. 111,132 76,779 69 
Five-year AVerTage ......ccccsscccs 80 
TON=VORF AVETERS 2.026. ccsovssvoses 71 
Salina 
Ame. BRT o24s 84,600 74,590 88 
Previous week 84,600 74,746 88 
TOOP BOP acces 80,556 67,250 83 
Two years ago.. 109,956 89,286 81 
Five-year A@VeTagme .......ccesecees 80 
TORFORE GIGTORS 60 ohh csi ssvsenir 79 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity . output tivity 
Aug. 11-17 . 243,720 *157,148 64 
Previous week .. 243,720 187,824 77 
FOOF BHO ccvces 269,100 198,719 88 
Two years ago.. 269,100 214,348 80 
WAVOSMORE BVOTOMS cic vec ccsgevees 66 
DOD GUNG 45.06 c48 ec cewsede 67 
*Preliminary. 
Portland District 
ABE. BRE. vivkce 134,200 *119,500 89 
Previous week .. 134,200 117,793 88 
WOO? O80. 2.00% 143,200 145,187 101 
Two years ago.. 143,200 137,981 96 
WEVG-FORE GQVOTAGES. 2 once cscvscseces 84 
eo ge eee ee 80 
*Preliminary. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Pe) ee 667,800 *521,604 78 
Previous week .. 667,800 510,494 76 
FYORr GHG ..cccs 667,800 409,939 61 
Two years ago.. 660,498 466,325 71 
WEVOrTORE GVORORS 666k ck erica 60 
POM=FORT DVOTRHS oo sc cccccccscees 57 


*Preliminary. 


Minneapolis 
Weekly + Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Aug. 11-17 ...... 331,360 297,114 92 
Previous week .. 321,360 280,626 87 
Year ago ...... 321,360 203,067 63 
Two years ago .. 318,120 272,811 86 
POVUTHORE GVOTARS 6c ci cswesenes 70 
DOH SORE QUOTES «66 ickeecivives 61 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 

ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Awg. 11-17 ...., 770,706 *527,833 68 

Previous week .. 746,706 473,696 63 

wee: GON isewes 795,240 501,089 63 

Two years ago.. 792,240 533,767 67 

WEVO*FORE GVOTRMS. 200 ciivivcverees 64 

SOmePOR? GVOORRE 665i icc cies 64 

*Preliminary. 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

ee -Ba-dF ck 601,200 480,252 80 

Previous week .. 601,200 475,869 79 

FORS BHO cower 600,600 548,238 85 

Two years ago.. 577,416 454,398 78 


PRWE<FORE AVGOTEBS 02s vcccsnccives 
TOEFORP GBVOTERS 2 cvs ccicsiness 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, North Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by approximately 75% of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included). Figures show production since March 1, 
1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield 


per hundredweight of flour: 


-——Southwest——, ——Northwest—, -——Buffalo—. 


---Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date 
Aug. 11-17 .... 22,182 149,217 11,729 
Previous week .. 21,910 11,242 
Two weeks ago 22,465 + 10,937 
err Se 26,423 209,244 12,164 
S| eT eee 27,228 191,186 14,746 
ol ea ea 28,455 188,660 12,398 
eee ee oe 24,030 167,717 11,975 
Five-yr. average 25,664 181,205 12,602 


production to date production to date produrtion to date 


67,150 7,444 53,599 41,355 269,966 
7,614 40,766 
8,354 41,756 
112,757 9,858 69,706 48,445 391,707 
94,295 8,694 58,916 50,668 344,397 
85,654 8,842 60,769 49,695 335,083 
80,299 6,718 50,464 42,723 298,480 
88,031 8,311 58,691 46,577 327,927 





The feed trade continued to report 
purchases of feed grades in varying 
amounts at less than ceilings. 

Walla Walla, Wash. reports that 
the Montana winter wheat crop is 
showing excellent test weight, with 


protein running upward from 12%, 
with the average between 12 and 
13%. The first. ear of spring wheat 
received by a Walla Walla mill last 
week tested 14.6% protein, with a 
test weight of 62 lbs. 
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HARVEST REVEALS UNUSUALLY 
HEAVY PACIFIC WHEAT YIELDS 


Tops of 65 Bus Per Acre Reported—Main Spring Wheat 
Harvesting Half to Three Quarters Done—South 
Dakota Getting 15 to 30 Bus 


Harvesting of spring wheat is mak- 
ing rapid progress under good condi- 
tions and is better than half to three 
quarters completed in the largest 
producing areas. Montana reports 
some disappointing yields, but gen- 
erally the crop is turning out well, 
both as to quality and quantity. 

Especially brilliant reports are re- 
ceived from the Pacific Northwest, 
where average yields and total pro- 
duction are exceeding all previous 
records. The Big Bend averaged near 
30 bus an acre, and in the LaCrosse- 
Endicott area yields of 45 bus were 
common. The whole Palouse area is 
expected to average near 40 bus. 
Isolated fields in the foothills and in 
the Grande Ronde Valley have yield- 
ed better than 65 bus an acre. 

Elevators which were empty at the 
start of harvest now literally are 
running over. An estimated 2,500,000 
bus already are piled on the ground 
in the Big Bend and Palouse areas, 
and this quantity will increase ma- 
terially unless some relief of the 
acute boxcar shortage comes soon. 

Yields of winter grains in South 
Dakota vary from fair to good in 
short distances. Union County re- 
ports wheat averaging between 20 
and 30 bus per acre. Corson County 
wheat made 12 to 18 bus and rye 
15 to 35 bus. Spring grains remain 
very spotted but as a rule are much 
better than early expectations. Lake 
County reports yields of wheat 15 
to 30 bus and oats 30 to 45 bus; 
Union County, wheat 20 to 30 bus 
and oats 28 to 50 bus; Kingsbury 
County, wheat 25 bus, barley 30 to 
50 bus, and oats 25 to 50 bus; Corson 
County, wheat 18 to 23 bus, barley 35 
to 45 bus, and oats 45 to 75 bus per 
acre. 

North Dakota reports yields and 
quality of spring wheat and other 
small grains averaging good to very 
good. 

Plowing and working of soil has 


been very difficult in parts of Kansas 
which did not receive the fairly gen- 
erous rains of a few days ago. Summer 
fallow ground is in good condition. 
Some seeding of wheat is expected to 
start in the western counties at an 
early date if soil moisture conditions 
will permit. 

Iowa’s record corn crop is now 
past the critical stage, and a rela- 
tively high yield is assured with rea- 


‘ sonably normal temperatures in Au- 


gust and September. The dry areas 
in western Iowa have received mois- 
ture relief that stopped deterioration, 
and corn over the entire state made 
excellent progress. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOOD AND DRUG AGENCY 
REPORTS 37 SEIZURES 
Washington, D. C.—The Food and 
Drug Administration of the Federal 
Security Agency reported 37 seiz- 
ures of flour, involving 829,910 Ibs, 








in its Notice of Judgment published 
recently. 

Evidences of insect infestation ac- 
counted for the majority of the seiz- 
ure actions, it was reported. Flour 
contaminated by rodent infestation 
totaled 260,000 lbs while flour that 
had been contaminated by both in- 
sects and rodents totaled 195,265 Ibs. 
Several lots of flour, totaling 25,825 
lbs, were seized because the con- 
tainers were misbranded, principal- 
ly with respect to vitamin content. 

The insect-infested or rodent-con- 
taminated flour was ordered de- 
natured and disposed of for use in 
preparing animal feeds. 

All of the insect-infested or ro- 
dent-contaminated flour was in the 
possession of wholesale or retail out- 
lets. In several instances the cita- 
tion included the notation that the 
product was stored under insanitary 
conditions. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U. K. DOUBLES CALCIUM 
CARBONATE IN FLOUR 


London, Eng. — The Minister of 
Food has announced that on the ad- 
vice of the special diets advisory 
committee of the Medical Research 
Council, Aug. 11, the rate of addition 
of calcium carbonate to national 
flour will be increased from 7 to 14 
oz per sack of 280 lbs. This is to 
compensate for the increased phytic 
acid content of 90% extraction flour. 











World- Wide ‘Ever-Normal Granary’ 
Indorsed by Cabinet, Wallace Says 


Washington, D. C.—Secretary of 
Commerce Henry A. Wallace has an- 
nounced that the cabinet has in- 
dorsed the general principle of an in- 
ternational “ever-normal granary,” 
as embodied in the world food p‘an 
recently presented by Sir John Orr, 
director general of the Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization. The secre- 
tary added that “some such plan as 
this will sooner or later have to be 
adopted or the plight of the farmers 
of the world will eventually be worse 
for a time than, it was in either 1921 
or 1932.” 

Mr. Wallace made this comment in 
denying published reports that the 
cabinet had rejected Sir John’s pro- 
posal, which in substance is designed 
to stabilize agricultural commodity 
prices in the world markets, establish 











ELEVATOR OFFICIALS—Newly elected officers of the Northwest Coun- 
try Elevator Association are E.°T. Pettersen of Cargill, Inc., president, 
L. Jd. Carlin, Peavey Elevators, vice president, and J. F. McElligott, sec- 
retary*treasurer, appearing in that order from left to right. in the above 
photograph. The officers will serve for one year, having been elected at 
a recent meeting of the board of directors of the association. 


a world food reserve in case of need 
and make possible the disposal of 
surplus farm products on _ special 
terms to countries in need of them. 

“I have long been in favor of the 
ever-normal granary plan of buffer 
stocks,” Mr. Wallace said. “In justice 
both to the farmer and the consum- 
er, I have felt that the internation- 
alization of the ever-normal granary 
idea is absolutely essential. I be- 
lieve that our own ever-normal gran- 
ary program made a great contribu- 
tion to world welfare during the re- 
cent war, and I believe that an ex- 
tension of this program internation- 
ally is necessary for continued world 
peace and prosperity.” 

Mr. Wallace pointed out that the 
cabinet had before it a report from 
an inter-agency committee which 
described in general terms the prin- 
ciples set forth in the Orr plan as 
the United States objective at the 
forthcoming world food conference 
in Copenhagen on Sept. 2. He said 
that the cabinet accepted this prin- 
ciple without a dissenting voice and 
that it asked that furher study be 
made of this and of alternative pro- 
posals. 

Reliable agricultural economists 
who have consulted with Sir John 
Orr on his plans say that he con- 
templates the establishment of a 3,- 
400 per day caloric intake for people 
throughout the world as a goal and 
that he proposes to approach that 
end by an international subsidy op- 
eration which is designed to attract 
farm producers in such surplus areas 
as the United States and Canada, 
who, it is presumed, would favor an 
assured outlet for their production. 

It is improbable that plans for 
the Orr proposal can be approved 
and adopted before 1948 at the eafli- 
est, according to government obsérv- 
ers, who foresee difficulties: in ob- 


taining legislative dafiproval from “all | 


the governments which willbe asked 
to participate. : 
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1947 Wheat Acreage 
Goals 71,720,000; 
Nearly Up to ’46 


Washington, D. C-—State 1947 
wheat goals totaling 71,720,000 acres 
were announced Aug. 15 by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Clinton P. An- 
derson. The state totals only slight- 
ly revise the national goal of 71,700,- 
000 acres announced June 28. This 
revision followed review of suggested 
goals in the states and becomes the 
wheat goal for 1947. 

Sum of the wheat goals recom- 
mended by state goal committees is 
nearly the same as the indicated 
plantings of 71,896,000 acres for the 
1946 crop. About 70% of the total 
will be planted to winter wheat, and 
the remainder to spring. wheat. 
Yields equaling those of the last few 
years would produce on the 1947 
acreage the fourth successive crop 
of more than a billion bushels. 

Because of the low level of world 
food stocks, the proposed acreage is 
somewhat larger than would nor- 
mally be desirable for proper conser- 
vation and land utilization. 

State wheat goals are recommend- 
ed by the state USDA councils, which 
include representatives of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion, the Extension Service, state ag- 
ricultural colleges and other govern- 
ment agencies. 

State wheat goals for 1947 com- 
pared with 1946 planted acreage are 
shown in the accompanying table. 

1947 STATE WHEAT GOALS 
(000’s omitted) 














1946 
Indicated 
State and planted 1947 
region acreage* Goals 
DRO 5 6505 4.¥09.9,6550.0 95.9 3 2 
PO "EAE ie acces sees 246 368 
NOW <JOPSOY. ois cwicciws 92 90 
Pennsylvania .......... 909 1,000 
a eer 1,250 1,460 
BONG 64924 04.2-06 00-04 8% 1,368 1,600 
SS Re eer ae 1,449 1,500 
MI 5.05.6:<'0 69.0762 0 ows 9% 183 200 
MEER, 65-050.-096 6-0. 0.0.4000006 914 1,050 
oS eres ee eee 1,405 1,300 
pO eee ce eee 1,713 2,200 
EINES: ° 0:44 46 bis 6 '0-9.% 4 4,194 1,200 
ROO ae Ce ere 2,010 2,300 
South Dakota ......... 3,791 3,650 
JY OU - Ce biee eee ees 100 100 
North central ....... 17,127 18,100 
RITE. a d-ghs 6.0.5 bns-44. 72 70 
og | ess, Sree 368 400 
A er eee ees 501 575 
a” GN Ree 100 130 
North Carolina ...... 459 600 
ee ee Ar 478 525 
TONMERNOG | 6 ccc vse scene 419 475 
East central .......: 2,397 1,775 
PP 18 20 
PS ae eee 44 65 
BOOP BI = cathe sin 60's oi. 0 227 235 
BEIDRINOTIIE 5 ep cc ccecee 23 25 
ORIQRGMA fF... se cesees 6,466 6,330 
South Carolina-........ 237 275 
2 ee a esata ee 5,994 6,000 
ME, RSS bos ews INS. 13,009 2,950 
EN Rr re 29 30 
i a See a at 737 800 
eS Somos aie 1,945 1,850 
 Pisicy dials es-s oe 8 1,221 1,300 
EE EEE Ey 14,148 3,600 
PURE Bp ccesoerowsas 4,062 1,110 
ITE iio hos 6 Bs cay ccd 22 20 
New Mexico .......... 479 400 
North Dakota ........ 10,930 000 
1 MER EE ER EEE gov 1,085 ,000 
Stace hives taco 4% 308 300 
Washington ......:.... 2,859 ,750 
WHOM = 68 ode cea 288 275 
5 ae, SS ae eee: 38,113 435 
United States .......... 71,896 71,720 
*Using December estimate of winter w ‘1eat 
seeded (including May revision for ~ tate 
of Washington) and. July acreage for s; "ing 
wheat. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MOVES OFFICES 

Minneapolis, Minn. — The Cay'ital 
Flour Mills division of the Inte:na- 
tional Milling Co. has moved its of- 
fices*from the Flour Exchange build- 
ing’ ‘to. the McKnight building, lin- 
neapolis. 
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2. STRENGTH 


3. UNIFORM WEAVE 


Whee just 1, or 2, but 3 ways better! Chase TOPMILL burlap 
looks better, wears better, IS better! And here’s why: Chase buys 
only from the mills in India whose products meet our high standards 
—standards of appearance, strength and weaving that are the 
result of 99 years’ experience in the bag business. 

To assure you real TOPMILL quality, a Chase burlap expert 
went to the Calcutta burlap market. He inspected mills, checked 
samples, made recommendations—all with your needs uppermost in 
mind. The result is Chase TOPMILL—the better burlap with 
looks, strength, and uniform weave. 


Specify this better burlap by name—Chase TOPMILL. 
CHASE Brite-Weaves—No Finer Burlap . . . Specify Brite-Weaves for pre- 


mium-grade burlap. Rich, light-colored burlap — not specky or fuzzy. Extra 
thread count. Fine, even weave with silk-like sheen. It’s the aristocrat of burlaps! 





Koz ' 


_> 
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FOR BETTER BAGS — BETTER BUY CHASE | 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE—BAGS OF ALL KINDS 


BOISE « DALLAS ¢ TOLEDO « DENVER ¢ DETROIT «¢ MEMPHIS 
BUFFALO ¢ ST.LOUIS ¢ NEW YORK e CLEVELAND e¢ MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH ¢ KANSAS CITY ¢ MINNEAPOLIS ¢ GOSHEN,IND. 
PHILADELPHIA ¢« NEW ORLEANS ¢ ORLANDO, FLA. ¢ SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY ¢ PORTLAND, ORE. © REIDSVILLE, N. C. © HARLINGEN, 
TEXAS ¢ CHAGRIN FALLS, O. « HUTCHINSON, KAN. ¢ WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





























Southeastern Sales Office: 808 Nashville Trust Bldg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Central States Sales Office: Suite 1940,‘Leveque Lincoln Tower Bldg., 50 West Broad Street, CoL.umBus, OHI0 


The wise flour distributor knows the extra sales 
values these days in merchandising known brands 
that give better baking results in the kitchen. 
That’s why SILVER MIST is such an outstanding 
flour department leader... 
highest standards of 80% extraction quality. 


it is milled to the 











Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Buildiag Chamber of Commerce 











PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 

















says TENSION” 


“tightness” 









TENSION TIE ENVELOPES close tightly 
on all enclosures regardless of thickness. 
The bulkier the contents, the tighter the 
hold. Just one simple twist of the string 
around the lower button. This means 
quicker closure, better protection and 
safer arrival. 


SB NICHO)N A Nata Re) Dm Ore) -12) 





Originally BERKOWITZ ENVELOPE CO. 


500 South 5th Street MAin 0547 Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


ITs 
BIN 
AGED = 


= a 


Fully aged flour—ready to use— 
available after present emergency. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Western King Fiour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CoO. 
Omaha, Neb. 













Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 


Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 











WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 





Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 
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POCUOOG 


— SINCE 1877 — 


SNUBUDDY 


FLOUR 


PLAIN 
PHOSPHATED 
SELF-RISING 


for 
BETTER 
BAKED 
GOODS 
* 
Real flour quality 
is still appreciated 
by the wise 
flour distributor 
who looks toward 


the future. 
That’s why 


SNOBUDDY is a 


preferred brand. 


* 


The 


WALNUT. CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSA> 


T. H. SHERWOOD 
Vice President and General Manage: 


Cua ialiacs 
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SPOT FUMIGATION WITH 











SIMPLIFIES INSECT CONTROL 


ACRYLON* is a new and potent spot fumigant 
that makes possible close control over insect in- 
festation within milling machinery. 

EASY AND SIMPLE TO APPLY... Bottle is marked 

with quick-reading graduations in fluid ounces. 
HIGHLY TOXIC to all mill insects and their larvae. 
DOES NOT AFFECT BAKING QUALITIES OF FLOUR. 


LEAVES NO ODOR, color, residue or caked mate- 
rial in machine. 


NON-INFLAMMABLE 

ECONOMICAL 

CAN BE USED SAFELY when simple precautions 

are observed. 
As a supplemental tool to general fumigation in 
your mill, order ACRYLON ¢oday from your 
regular mill supply distributor or write us for 
further information. “Trade-mark 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 
INSECTICIDE DEPARTMENT 


30-Z Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. © 628 Dwight Bldg. , Kansas City 6, Mo. 
2203 First Ave., South, Seattle 4, Washington . Azusa, California 

















“SUPERFLOUR” For Over Fifty Years... 
4i BUFFALO” KING’S GOLD 


KING’S BEST 
Tops in Bakery Flours GOLD MINE 
* * 





EXCELSIOR 





... Made in Minnesota 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


Quality Millers Since 1879 MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. WICHITA, KANSAS 











| of ‘Dependable Quality 
On | Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
a Emergency Flours 
a Under government regulations will continue to be of the | 
Pn same high standard of quality that has made “WINGOLD” 

ee TH ERE | S N ° ; wheat flours equal to any on the market. 
SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. 

E re) R re) U ALI T Y 9 WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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Centennial Flo uring Mills Co. 


_ GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR [ - 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR : 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


—<<9am8 IT DEALERS IN 
ae Wit) ~ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


"MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 












































1 aes 


NEW SPOKANE MILL. 














"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasteRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK OITYy 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR. A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


. Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Dally Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 














MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 


TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


WESTERN MILLING CO. || Mil} and Elevator Insurance 














GROWN 
MILLS 























PORALAND, OREGON 
Daily Capacity 7000 Cwrts. 
Millers of High : 
Grade Bakers, PORTLAND . OREGON 
Family and Ex- . 
, _ port Flours. 
ee SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
SIMONDS-SHIELDS- THEIS GRAIN CO. gee ny Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours | 




















Minnesota Girt Frour ... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


a on ° p, | with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
, and Iron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
> te , 
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Outwardly modern milling is far removed from 
the community mill of yesteryear. Yet old tradi- 
tions between miller and baker still hold ‘true. 
Mutual helpfulness... . comparable pride in pro- 
ducing man’s best food . . . joint responsibility 
for results . . . cherished close relationships. 

We like to think we are always as near to you 
as your next door neighbor, though we be miles 
apart; that we are-as sympathetic to your needs 
and as ready to help as your closest friend. 

Old traditions never die—they are the shining 
beacon lights in a changing world. 
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_ COMMANDER 
LARABEE 


MILLING CO. 
General Offices: 


MINNEAPOLIS 











The Larabee Flour Mills Company, Kansas City 


Commander Milling Company, Minneapolis 


Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation, Buffalo 
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Jobbers’ Representation 
Oo 


The suggestion has been made that 
within the structure of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors a 
special committee be appointed, rep- 
resenting solely the interest of job- 
bers. This committee would “handle 
and clear all subjects that relate 
wholly and definitely to the individu- 
al jobbers.” The further thought is 
that “this separate jobbers’ group 
could also include mill branch offices 
that conduct a strictly jobbing busi- 
ness.” 

While we are thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with this idea, we must admit 
that we do not think it would work. 
It has been tried time and again by 
local flour associations, with a very 
few examples of successful operation. 
For some unknown reason the aver- 
age flour jobber just does not seem 
to take sufficient interest in his own 
welfare to work actively for it 
through trade associations. 

On the contrary, many jobbers 
seem to think that it is the duty of 
their .suppliers to look after their 
welfare, and they leave all such as- 


sociation work to them. There are, 
of course, exceptions, but we doubt 
if they are enough to man success- 
fully a separate committee within 
the National Association of Flour 
Distributors. Such a committee 
could, of course, be established, with 
excellent men composing it, but we 
don’t know where their support would 
come from. 
= 


A Peculiar Situation 
fe) 


Probably one of the most disturb- 
ing situations ever encountered by 
flour distributors was the one in 
which they found themselves when 
the government was demanding such 
large supplies of wheat and flour for 
export. The regulations were all di- 
rected at the mills, and distributors 
were told that they were not affected 
by them. 

However, many mills were utterly 
unable to supply their normal trade, 
and consequently the distributors 
suffered even more than if they had 
also been regulated. When they ap- 
pealed to mills, the latter had no 


Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 








flour, and when they appealed to the 
government they were told they were 
not subject to the regulations, and 
would have to take up their troubles 
with the mills. 

It is most unfortunate when an 
industry gets caught between two 
forces in this manner. There is 
nothing whatever it can do for itself. 
In many instances millers were to- 
tally unable to help their distribu- 
tors, and appeals to the government 
were useless. The outcome was a 
chaotic condition which should serve 
as an example for the future. 
Whether or not it will continue re- 
mains to be seen. 

= 
Permanent Fair Prices 
oO 


When it became necessary for flour 
distributors to present their cost of 
operations to OPA, first in an endeav- 
or to obtain any mark-ups whatever 
within reason and, secondly, to ob- 
tain an adjustment in keeping with 
advancing costs, the fact was imme- 
diately obvious that few such figures 
were available. It also became ap- 


parent that many flour jobbers had 
been operating at little or no profit 
prior to the OPA period. 

The seriousness of this situation 
has been presented as follows by Her- 
bert H. Lang, president of the New 
York Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors: 

“One of the permanent lesso:is of 
our mark-up negotiations is th: im- 
portance of members practicing 
“good business” during norm:| as 
well as emergency periods. The fact 
that an unsatisfactory profit hac pre- 
vailed among much of the flour ' rade 
was one of the biggest stum»ling 
blocks toward OPA recognition and 
action. Every effort must be :nade 
to price our valuable service ai its 
intrinsic worth.” 

That is particularly good aivice 
for the period some time ahead, when 
OPA will definitely be a thin of 
the past. Jobbers will need to inake 
a fair profit then as much as they 
did under OPA. If they don’t it will 
be their own fault. Furthermore, 
experience shows that one cannot 
tell when some new form of~-govern- 


(Continued on page 34.) 








GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


80% Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** x0" 


Millers of Hard and Seft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 











DESIGNERS 





The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 








3 BAKER 


FLOURS 


that give 





WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSA § Qs: 
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Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y 





or-pamz—-—_ 








WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 


o 
ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
Mills at Sales Office 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
oS : 





————— 





THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
-.. Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 





AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Menroe, Mich. 


SE 
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Flour Purchases 
in Omaha Down 1% 
from 1945 Figures 


Omaha, Neb. — Answers to the 
question, “Do you buy regular 
flour?,” part of the Omaha World- 
Herald consumer analysis recently 
completed, showed only a 1% varia- 
tion in the popularity of family flour 
since 1945. Last year, 99% of Oma- 
ha families questioned bought and 
used this product. This year 98%, 
or 81,169 families, purchase family 
flour. . 

This year the average family con- 
sumption was found to be 10 lbs per 
month as compared to 10.4 lbs in 
1945. Over 74% of the families, or 
60,553, said they used from 5 to 10 
Ibs per month. There were 162 
families used over 50 lbs per month. 

Families of lower middle incomes 
were listed as the greatest family 
flour users. Here, there is a 98.4% 
popularity. The upper middle in- 
come group was listed with a 97.4% 
consumer preference, which is the 
smallest percentage of the four in- 
come groups. The same number of 
brands were reported in use. Of 19 
brands listed, six of them had pop- 
ularities over 1%. 

First place again went to Omar 
flour, with 35.9%, compared with 
35.5% in 1945. Independent grocer 
distribution increased from 92.9% in 
1945 to 93.9% this year. This brand 
is also found in stores of three gro- 
cery chains. 

Gold Medal retained second place, 
with a small gain from 30.6% last 
year to 30.9% in 1946. Independent 
grocers distribute 87.9% of the com- 
modity, compared with 85.8% last 
year. The three chain stores also 
sell Gold Medal. 

Pillsbury flour had 17.3% in 1946, 
20.9% in 1945. Butter-Nut showed 
6.5% this year, 6.9% last year. 
Mother’s Best had 6.2% this year, 
46% last year. Kitchen Kraft had 
2.0% this year and 2.6% last year. 
Miscellaneous flour had 3.2% this 
year, 3.6% in 1945. 

Division of users according to num- 
ber of pounds per month showed: 1 
to 4 lbs—7.1%; 5 to 10 lbs—74.6% 
(60,553 families); 11 to 25 Ilbs— 
15.7%; 26 to 50 lbs—2.4%, and only 
.2%, over 50 Ibs. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CORN TRADE FEDERATION 
HOLDS 28TH CONVENTION 


London, Eng.—The National Fed- 
eration of Corn Trade Associations 
held its 28th annual general meet- 
ing in Leith recently, at which repre- 
sentatives were present from London, 
Liverpool, Hull, Bristol, Glasgow, 
Leith, Irish Corn Trade Associations 
and the National Association of Corn 
and Agricultural Merchants. The 
chairman of the federation, E. Red- 
mayne Jones, presided, and was re- 
elected chairman for the sixth succes- 
sive year; R. Tadman was re-elected 
vice chairman. 

In proposing the adoption of the 
report and accounts for the past year 
the chairman said it was not yet pos- 
sible to tell when normal trading 
would be resumed, this might come 
about in stages, nor was it yet possi- 
ble to anticipate what line govern- 
ment policy for trading would take, 
but it was a matter of paramount 
importance that the international 
grain trade should be allowed to func- 
tion to the fullest extent. 
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LALLA 


Where there is an INVENTORY 
there 1s a PRICE RISK 


HULUAUAUTAULAHUI 


Hit 
DU 


RE you carrying a heavy commodity inventory? If so, you 
may want to consider the advisability of hedging now—for 
every commodity inventory today carries with it the risk of 
capital loss should prices suddenly decline. Sharp price drops 
followed World War I and the history of commodity prices in- 


HE 


dicates that substantial fluctuations in the market may be 


3 expected. 


In this connection, the services of our Commodity Department 
can be of assistance to you. Our staff of specialists in every 
commodity is constantly alert to provide fast, valuable, interpre- 
tative information related to your specific needs. In addition, the 


facilities of our 91 offices in 90 cities—60 of which are located 


AUUUAAUAUAL 


in areas where commodities are either largely grown or pro- 


cessed—include an interconnecting private wire system of 40,000 


miles which provides efficient aid in the transmission of such data. 


rece 


If you should care to consult with us concerning your com- 


TTT ert 


modity problem, just write or call at any one of our 91 offices. 


nt 


(UNM 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 4 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities = 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y.’ 
Offices in 90 Cities 
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CENTRAL BAG & Bursar Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE aND FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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COLORADO M&E NET INCOME 
UP $263,815; GAIN IN SALES 


Sales During Fiscal Year Ended May 31 Amount to $6l,- 
728,025; Company’s 21 Mills Produce 8,506,700 Sacks 


of Flour for 21.6% Increase, Setting New Record 


Denver, Colo.—Net income of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. for 
the fiscal year ended May 31, 1946, 
totaled $943,825, an increase of $263,- 
815 over the net income reported for 
the previous year, is shown in the 
annual financial statement issued re- 
cently by the company. 


Net sales for the year amounted 
to $61,728,025 as compared with $47,- 
354,220 for the previous year, for a 
gain of $14,373,805. Flour sales con- 
stituted approximately 43% of the 
total sales, with sales of wheat ac- 
counting for approximately 18% of 
the total. 





THE COLORADO MILLING & 
ELEVATOR CO. 


(Incorporated in Colorado) 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 
Consolidated Balance Sheet, May 31, 1946 


ASSETS 
Current Assets: 
Cush on hand and Geman Gepodits ...ciccvcsvcscccswes $ 2,494,004 
Trade receivables: 
DPRELS BRE tVARO GOOOPIRNOOE 66 ciiviccicscsicvicees $ 169,177 
Accounts and notes: 
Customers (other than United States Government) 1,522,683 
Departments and agencies of the United States 
SIOVOPRIDORE  kbikdees cc sie neces ctv etaet cere es 1,066,980 
: | errors ris eee eee eee ee ee $ 2,758,840 
Less reserves for doubtful receivable ........... 26,000 
TAGS PTOCOIVADIOS (NEt) ..cecsceces ‘ 2,732,840 


Inventories: 


Wheat, coarse grains, flour and millfeed—at market 
after appropriate adjustment with respect to open 


commodity contracts, ete. 


Formula feeds, beans, sundry grains, 


chandise 
Advances on commodity purchases 
Containers and supplies—at lower of 


Total inventories .. 


et lower Of COSE OF MIATEOE 6 iiccccccocs 


np eWaeU pew are bea es $ 2,091,101 
and other mer- 
737,382 
184,061 
738,710 


cost or market.. 


3,751,254 


Other current assets, including $1,073,289 due from gov- 
ernment agencies under flour production subsidy and 


During the year the company pro- 
duced 8,506,700 sacks of flour, an in- 
crease of 21.6% over the amount 
produced in the preceding year, to 
establish a new record for the 61 
years of operations. The firm oper- 
ated 21 flour mills having an aggre- 
gate rated capacity of 31,000 sacks 
daily. The ratio of flour produced 
to the rated capacity was 90% for 
the year, as compared with 74% for 
the previous year. 

Dividends declared during the year 
on the outstanding $3 cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock of the com- 
pany amounted to $209,887, leaving 
$733,938 of consolidated net income 
applicable to common stock, or ap- 
proximately $2.42 per share on the 
302,985 shares of common stock out- 
standing from the beginning of the 
year to May, 1946. On that date, 
100 shares of the outstanding pre- 
ferred stock were converted to com- 
mon stock and later during the 
month an additional 4,199 shares 
were likewise converted, thus reduc- 
ing the preferred stock to 65,701 
shares. 

During the fiscal year the company 
concluded arrangements to cancel the 
then outstanding 15-year 4% sinking 
fund debentures due Aug. 15, 1958, 
and an aggregate of $3,000,000 prin- 
cipal amount of 15-year 334% sinking 
fund debentures due Aug. 1, 1960, 
was delivered to the Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of New York and the 
Metropolitan Insurance Co. 

Fred W. Lake, president of the 
company, in reviewing the firm’s busi- 
ness during the year, said the year 
just passed “has been fraught with 
a multitude of difficult problems, and 
while many of these were not wholly 
new to the grain and milling business, 
probably at no time in history have 
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so many of them arisen simultane- 
ously.” 

Limitations upon milling opera- 
tions and grain transactions forced 
cancellation of contracts the com- 
pany had entered into for the pur- 
chase of susbtantial quantities of 
grain and also forced liquidation of 
inventories that the company other. 
wise might have carried over into 
the succeeding year. 

Reduction of milling operations by 
the provisions of War Food Order 
144 also affected the’ company’s busi- 
ness, forcing cancellation of flour 
contracts. 

“The company records with sorrow 
the death on March 9, 1946, of Guy 
A. Thomas, chairman of the board,” 
Mr. Lake said in his report. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW MOHICAN BAKERY 


Utica, N. Y.—A new bakery will be 
in operation about Nov. 1 in the 
Franklin Building by Mohican Stores, 
Ine. Mohican Stores recently pur- 
chased the building after selling its 
present structure at 322-24 Colum- 
bia St. It will be under the super- 
vision of Leon A. Van Orden, dis- 
trict superintendent of Mohican 
Stores. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL SHORTAGE CUTS 
INDUSTRIAL FLOUR USE 
New York, N. Y.—Industrial users 

of flour, as well as bakers, have been 

seriously affected by the shortage of 
that product. While the use of flour 
for industrial purposes is very small 
as compared with that of foods, nev- 
ertheless it is extremely important 
where used. For example, the flour 
shortage has reduced the production 

of resin, where its use is very im- 

portant. This, in turn, has adverse- 

ly affected the output of plywood, in 
which resin is used extensively. 








INCOME FOR THE YEAR ENDED MAY 31, 1946 


Gross sales, less returns, discounts, allowances and freight out 
GEO. ceveecsseses 


Other Operating Income—Storage, grinding, 


Total 
Cost of Goods Sold and Expenses: 


$61,728,025 
574,175 





$62,302,200 


Cost of goods sold (including freight, less transit freight 
savings on outward shipments; credits for flour and 
bean subsidies, and net debit from hedging transac- 


tions in grain futures) 


Total 


Tet ree ee $56,548,901 
Selling, general, and administrative expenses, etc......... 


2,342,609 
58,890,970 





Net Operating Profit (after charges of $246,674 for depreci- 


ation) 
Other Income 


PONE EMOOGED: ce livce este cescoecersessees 


Income Deductions: 


SRUGPGSE OF: GODENEUTOR 2202s ccccccssves 


Interest on bank loans, etc. 


$ 3,411,230 


Cor ereescccceeee 22,839 


$ 3,434,069 





rerrrrerre rr re $ 102,193 


111,565 


Write-off, upon retirement, of expenses of issuing 4% 


SIT OE er Ce 
a eRe eee eT ee ee RT ere eee ee 


Net income before provisions for taxes on 
contingencies 
Provision for Taxes on Income: 


12,837 
19,649 


income and for 


Federal normal, surtax and declared values excess profits 


taxes 


Preererre rer yr $ 788,000 
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GEAOTHSRCY WHORE DEC AMIS 0.6.6 6.6:6.0.6.066 68650408 00S 1,219,102 
Deposits with paying agents for dividends payable 
ee ee et eee eae eee ca er 101,702 
TORS CUTTORE BONO 66666-06508 fe 0s $10,298,902 
Fixed Assets: 
Business property — Land, buildings, machinery, equip- 
ee Pe er ere er ee eee eee eee $ 9,955,056 
Other property—Dwellings, nonoperative plants, etc. 212,009 
Sere eeice tee re eee a eee eee ES eee Re $10,167,065 
BORG TOROEVER TOF GOPTOSIMtION ....02cccisvsccvccsecvesveres 7,230,706 
PeROR QUOSLS CAGE) 066 iscse 6 verewevenes 2,936,359 
Deferred Charges: 
Prepaid expenses and other deferred items ............. $ 91,750 
pT ae, ae) Pe err re ie ern ee eC at 8,487 
Petal CelerIed CUALGM oii cia cevtiivccse 100,237 
Other Assets: 
Life insurance policies—at net valuation based upon cost 
of acquiring capital stock of subsidiary (equity value, 
PEED 6-4:6-9.0-5545.0.8:5,5,.0 54 DOE SED GD ACLS ED OAD DO Olee Oe 00 $ 168,803 
ASPEN. GREMEMMS WIOMIVOPERINGS 6.0.0.0.0covccccssveecessedeene 65,843 
A OT CTR Coe ee Cee tr ee 12,572 
ee | REP SORT ee ee OES I 247,218 
vod ) Tree rrerer erent rere r rene $13,582,716 
LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities: 
a eo Be | ar een eee Ce Ter? Peers eee 0 
Drafts payable (for grain purchases, etc.) .........+eee8 $ 1,049,670 
Accounts payable: 
2 EES See ee ee ee Te ee ee eS ee 351,247 
| SETTER Tee ee ee ee ee eee 102,333 
Accrued liabilities: 
Estimated federal and state taxes on income—less 
$226,500 United States Treasury notes held ..... 2,023,073 
ne te ES Per eee er eee ry ee Ce eee cere Te 182,049 
Sundry (payroll, interest, other taxes, etc.)......... 123,523 
Sinking fund requirements due within one year on de- 
on MRE ER ERE ERROR CTA EE CETL C LT ree 150,000 
Dividends payable June 1, 1946: 
a Ae ere re eee Cree ae eT re eee $ 52,387 
eer ete eee ee 49,315 101,702 
Total current Mabilitios ..cccsscovsss $ 4,083,597 
Fifteen Year 3%% Sinking Fund Debentures, Dated Aug. 1, 
1945, Due Aug. 1, 1960—Authorized and originally issued, 
$3,000,000; less $75,000 redeemed and cancelled; outstand- 
ing, $2,925,000, less $150,000 included in current liabilities 
PPT YT CETL TERE Terra ee ee re eee 2,775,000 
ee er TOD o's 5 oc 6-6 < 05 0. 0b 6b00 500.0508 8ss0058 350,000 
Capital Stock and Surplus: 
Preferred stock—$3 Cumulative Convertible, without par 
value—originally authorized, 70,000 shares; less 4,299 
shares converted to common and not subject to re- 
issue; issued and outstanding, 65,701 shares at invol- 
untary liquidation value of $50 each ............... $ 3,285,050 
Common stock—authorized, 750,000 shares of $1 par value 
each; issued and outstanding, 319,393 shares........ 319,393 
Surplus, per accompanying statement: 
CNEL 2 6b eKes ES centers bbod be eowseas swe $1,314,251 
Breyer ieee ye rete eee 1,455,425 2,769,676 
Total capital stock and surplus ......... 6,374,119 
oS PPE CRT TLE Ce Toe eee ee $13,582,716 


re, OE POUT HOON 66.00.60 660 548 Sev eterereuseeres 
GRMGw CEOS GE TROUS occ ieccccsescrwsevecereteeeereses 


1,041,000 
65,000 


Total 





Net income before provision for contingencies ............... $ 1,2 
BEE CI 5: 6:06.85 6:6 656 606856 8b eee eK TS TORS 3é 





Net income 


SURPLUS FOR THE YEAR ENDED MAY 31, 1946 
EARNED SURPLUS 





Balance, Jume 1, 1945 ....ccecscccccsccescsceccvccscservoes $ 869,245 
AGG——Net MOSS TOF CRO FORT 6 66.6 i556 Sie s cic cre rece eecs ten 943,525 
i pe ohh 66s 8000 6o8 Cow dekeee visi uoeke tee $ 1,813,970 
Less Dividends: 
$3 Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock ............. $ 209,887 
Common Stock (48%c per share representing three pay- 
oo ee Cee ETS re Le Ee Pee 147,758 
WE Set 86s Gok ak ec FFUS Kin oer whee nedee es 357,645 
Balance—Earned surplus, May 31, 1946 ..........c.eeeeceeees $ 1,455, /23 
Datawen: Dee 8) BOO ios Hid ceewescscsbwcscoswate 4 Vs seuss $ 1,116,275 
Add—Credit resulting from conversion of $3 Cumulative Con- ; 
vertible Preferred Stock to Common Stock ............. 197,976 
Balance—Capital surplus, May 31, 1946,.......--.eseveeeeees $ 1,314,251 
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30% EXTRACTION 


but still 
“THE GREAT BREADMAKER” 





You'll like Universal’s new 
80% flours—carefully milled 
from the finest spring wheat. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 
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NO BOX TOPS... 











North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


a a 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


\MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 








RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








FLOURS “fanue’ 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. . 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 














CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











Unique Contest 
Sponsored by 
International 


Minneapolis, Minn.—In a unique 
contest which does not require the 
purchase of the material advertised, 
and which permits dealers who are 
not currently selling the product to 
participate in the promotion, Inter- 
national Milling Company has start- 
ed a $37,000 prize contest for its 
Robin Hood flour. 

The contest, which offers automo- 
biles, radios, refrigerators and elec- 
tric appliances, was started early in 
July with a preliminary announce- 
ment on the company’s serial ‘The 
Peabodys.” Promotion consists of 
two 1,000-line advertisements in 563 
newspapers, in addition to copy in 12 
farm papers, and 91 radio stations 
which are either carrying the serial 
or are part of a spot schedule. 

The company does not require pur- 
chase of its flour to enter the con- 
test, and dealers who are not yet car- 
rying the flour are handling contest 
material. The material has now been 
distributed to some 120,000 grocers. 

A secondary feature of the pro- 
motion is an outdoor advertising pro- 
gram, according to L. G. Gilmore, 
advertising manager of Internation- 
al Milling. Wall signs, 24-sheet post- 
ers and truck panels will be used. 


——-——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEBRASKA SETS ANOTHER 
NEW WHEAT YIELD RECORD 


As Nebraska’s wheat harvest nears 
completion the avalanche of grain 
which poured into farm bins and ele- 
vators has broken another all-time 
production record for the state, ac- 
cording to the Nebraska Grain Im- 
provement Association. The crop, 
likely to exceed the official July 15 
forecast of 86,602,000 bus, tops by a 
considerable margin, last year’s high 
record of 84,226,000 bus and almost 
doubles the 1935-44 average produc- 
tion of 44,620,000 bus. 

Eleven western counties report 6,- 
000,000 to 10,000,000 bus piled on the 
ground because of the boxcar short- 
age and inadequate storage facilities. 
Sensational yields, high test weights 
and excellent varieties for the trade 
are descriptive of this unprecedented 
crop. Milling characteristics are 
generally good while baking charac- 
teristics are steadily improving as 
the grain. ages. 

In spite of a dry spring and a se- 
vere freeze on May 11, farmers have 
been pleasantly surprised by yields 
of 35, 40 and even 50 bus per acre. 
Occasionally small fields zoomed to 
60 bus per acre and in Burt County 
near Tekamah, Charles Beaver re- 
ports a yield of 66 bus of 63-lb Paw- 
nee wheat from a 36-acre field. The 
average yield for the state is expected 
to be more than 22 bus per acre. 

Test weights of the 1946 crop are 
surprisingly high. Inspection rec- 
ords at the Omaha ‘Grain Exchange 
show that 56.2 lbs per bu was the 
lightest wheat recorded in a sampling 
of 1,500 cars received during the 
month of July. The average test 
weight for all cars was 59,79 lbs and 
the highest was 63.2, 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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FLOUR EMERGENCY— 


The shooting has stopped but the war has just 
reached its peak in the flour-milling industry. 
Shortages and government regulations have 
changed “Emergency Flour” to “Flour Emer- 
gency.” When the “all clear” signal again is 
sounded and mill-wheels again sing their happy 
tune of production, we'll continue the policy 
that has sustained our company through the 
years since 1878—-making the finest quality 
spring-wheat flour that can be milled under 
such regulations as may exist. Remember, 
HUBBARD is synonymous with QUALITY. 
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Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 
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Yesterday, Today & Tomorrow 


Famine in Vienna 


WEEK’S menu for the normal 

Viennese consumer, according 
to the UNRRA Austria-mission head- 
quarters, consists of 2,740 grams of 
food, or about 12% oz daily (the 
week given as an example was May 
19-26). Rations issued to the aver- 
age consumer during this week were 
as follows: 1,450 grams of bread— 
about 6% oz per day; flour, 110 
grams; sausage, 250 grams; bacon, 
100 grams; pulses, 100 grams; de- 
hydrated potatoes, 100 grams; po- 
tatoes, 500 grams; sour powder, 30 
grams, and dried eggs, 100 grams. 
(On May 27, supplementary rations 
became available, consisting of 120 
grams of salt fish and 500 grams of 
potatoes.) 

The daily Viennese ration, accord- 
ing to mission chief Brigadier R. H. 
R. Parminter, is “about equal to a 
good breakfast.’”’ Besides the ration 
of less than half a pound of bread, 
it includes a plate of dried peas, a 
little meat one day a week, some po- 
tatoes, a little dried egg, two cups 
of ersatz coffee with sugar once a 
week, a very small portion of fat to 
spread on the bread, and a bit of 
jam. 

Since the middle of February only 
a fraction of the children have had 
a slice of bread before leaving for 
school, and only very few can take 
a piece of bread for breakfast, so the 
half ‘liter of soup distributed as a 
school meal is often the first food 
many children have. Many children 
are able to follow the lesson only 
during the first half hour in the 
morning and during one or two hours 
after the school meal.—Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly. 


The Lune of the Loaf 


OOD has always been a popular 

subject with popular history. 
King Alfred is safe in the temple of 
fame, not for any  statesmanlike 
qualities he may have possessed, but 
because he once allowed some cakes 
to burn, and the epitaph of the gay, 
the unfortunate, Marie Antoinette is 
her remark that those who cannot 
buy bread should eat cake. 

It now seems that there was, after 
all, something in the queen’s advice 
and children can now improve on it 
in the knowledge that they have 
grown-up arguments and statistics 
on their side. Dr. Enid Starkie is 
the traitor to her generation. In a 
letter to this journal she betrayed 
the fact that a month’s bread units 
will purchase 18 lbs of cake and 
buns as against 15 lbs 2 oz of bread. 





“Bull Head Brown,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Mills, “who totes this an’ that an’ does odd jobs aroun’ the 
mill when the water below the dam is too riled 
or a mite too clear so even jack salmon won’t 
strike at a river runt, come in t’other day 
an’ said he an’ his boy Jim had got their 
tires pretty well patched up an’ would 
I mind ef he taken a couple days off to 
run over an’ see if the little shower 
he’d heard about might’ve made the 
bass fish in the James a bit hungry.” 

I said, “well, Bull Head, I allow 

that might be fittin’ ’spesh’ly 
, sence I ain’t heard nothin’ from 
NY = "the guv’ment fer a few days about 
when mebby I could start grindin’ an’ like’s not you an’ Jim 
might be able to float clean through to New *Leans fore I get 
ary order lettin’ me start up ag’in’.” —R.E.S. 
















“How long,” she asked, “will the 
children of this country tolerate the 
extravagant squandering of their 
elders?” 

But children are quick to follow a 
new fashion, as toys know to their 
cost. . . . Scarcity has a value well 
known in circles other than economic, 
and it may be that soon every chil- 
dren’s tea party will be one at which 
the Mad Hatter would feel at home, 
with the promise of bread and butter 
—‘“the best butter’—to follow the 
drudgery of eating cake.—London 
Times. 


Food Index 


N top of a set of file cases in 

the OPA Division of Informa- 
tion stands a forlorn and little used 
set of looseleaf folders containing 
press releases -pertaining to food. 
They are neatly tabbed in alpha- 
betical order. The last volume is 
headed: “Nuts to Wheaties.”—Path- 
finder. 


Pepper Mystery 
EPPER is still one of the scarc- 
est items and, since the war is 
long over, most people are wonder- 
ing why. The Department of Agri- 
culture knows the answer. 

Every American now gets a little 
more than half an ounce of pepper a 
year—and much of that is in the 
form of seasoning in prepared prod- 
ucts—as compared with eight ounces 
before the war. Our stocks might 
have been replenished before this if 
the Dutch and the natives of the East 


Indies had been able to agree upon 
a form of government. But in spite 
of the fact that the Pacific war end- 
ed a year ago, the pepper is still in 
Sumatra. 

In 1941 we imported 57,500,000 lbs 
from the East Indies, but none at 
all came through in 1944, and last 
year we received only 4,500,000 Ibs 
from British India. 

Every loaf of bread was inscribed 
with three crosses in Germany in the 
Middle Ages because it was holy 
wafer. It was forbidden to lay the 
food on its back or to place it on an 
uncovered table if the householder 
could afford a tablecloth. 


Parisian Dinner 


HILE in Paris in 1917, Lowell 

Thomas, noted news commenta- 
tor, had an experience that remains 
fresh in his memory. Hearing that 
two of his Princeton professors were 
in town, he decided to wine and dine 
them. His bankroll being none too 
big, he sought out a small restaurant, 
on a side street, that would have a 
Parisian atmosphere and thus appeal 
to the Princeton savants. Also, he 
hoped, where they could get food for 
about 10 francs apiece. 

He found such a place on the Rue 
Cambon. It was dingy, but it had 
dignity, and it seemed so unpreten- 
tious he thought it was safe to 
leave details to the headwaiter. He 
merely told him to serve a good meal 
and the right wines—to be served at 
five. The waiter asked if they’d pre- 
fer a quiet, private room. Being 


Thomas’ first trip abroad, innocently 

he replied, “By all means.” 

“Never will I forget that meal,” 
said Thomas. “The headwaiter, three 
waiters and three bus boys served us, 
What food! What drinks! and— 
what a bill! Oo la, la! It caine to 
over a hundred dollars!” 

That dingy, typically Parisian res. 
taurant turned out to be the Voisin, 
at that time the most famous and 
most expensive restaurant in all 
Europe. 

“Since then, in various parts of 
the world, I have had many gustatory 
experiences,” said Thomas, “but I 
doubt whether any gave me such a 
poignant thrill as that dinner—and 
bill—at the Voisin!” 

“Why has our poetry eschewecé 
The rapture and response of food? 
What hymns are sung, what praises 

said 
For home-made miracles of bread?” 
—Louis Untermeyer, Focd and 
Drink. 


Solution ta Shortages 


HAT can be accomplished 

through co-operation is in evi- 
dence in the little town of Worland, 
Wyo., population 2,700. The bakers 
and butchers‘ worked out a voluntary 
ration system, and the natives co- 
operated in carrying it out. Result: 
there’s relatively plenty to eat for 
all; though they don’t claim their in- 
formal, voluntary rationing system 
will work everywhere. 

The bakers and butchers, person- 
ally acquainted with all their cus- 
tomers, limit sales in accordance with 
the size of the patron’s family and 
the distance he may live from the 
farming town of Worland. And 
there have been no beefs. The cus- 
tomers have accepted the restrictions 
cheerfully and the bakers and butch- 
ers claim there has been no hoarding 
or wasteful overbuying and nobody 
has been forced to go without bread 
or meat. 


Flight 


More than drifting golden leaves, 
More than any lilac haze, 

More than aster’s gentian blue 
That featherstitch the days, 

The blackbirds winging southward 
Bring the potent sign 

As autumn paints her murals 
On every tree and vine. 

The tall pear, darkly blossoms, 
Each slender branch is bowed, 
Then dark hordes lifting skyward 
On a dawn-red cloud. 


—Alma Robinson Higbee. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Tuesdays, including sup- 
plements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements - $2.00 
3 years - 7 - 5.00 
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BUREAUCRATIC NURSEMAIDS 
FAIL 


A CABLE news story dated August 10 says 
that a survey made by the British National 
Association of Master Bakers reveals that more 
bread was “bought and wasted” in Britain in the 
first two weeks of rationing than ever before. 


Admitting the possibility of the report being ° 


somewhat biased, it probably is not too widely 
out of line with the wheat “saving” campaign 
imposed upon this country by the administration, 
reputedly in compliance with a British plea for 
“equality of sacrifice,” by compelling people in 
this land of plenty to eat gray, fibrous bread be- 
cause that was the fashion, in response to real 
need, in Britain and elsewhere in the world. 


It is obvious that no figures ever will be avail- 


‘able showing how much, or rather how little, 


wheat was saved in this country by the restraint 
upon milling production and enforced milling of 
coarse flour. There are, however, entirely re- 
liable data to show how much whole grain wheat 
was used for animal feeding because of the re- 
duced availability of normal millfeeds. There 
also is a considerable total of authenticated re- 
ports of spoilage of fibrous flour, and millions of 
housewives can testify how much bread baked 
from it was thrown away because their families 
did not like the stuff. 

It probably is worth noting, in passing, that 
authentic reports come from many places in the 
South that limited attention is now being given 
to the long extraction flour regulation. Small 
millers claim, no doubt with truth, that they 
cannot make edible long extraction flour with 
available equipment and that, anyway, people 
will not buy it. It also is reported that mer- 
chants offering only long extraction flour milled 
according to government regulations find it dif- 
ficult to sell because so many people know where 
and how to get white flour fairly openly and quite 
as a matter of course. 

The summary of all evidence and fairly well 
supported assumption, apart from the self-glori- 
fying data poured out in such overwhelming 
volume by the always-right OPA, tends strongly 
to show that almost all conceivable kinds of ra- 
tioning, price control and production and dis- 
tribution restraints are willingly accepted and 
generally complied with by people in time of 
war or dire need, but that such rules become 
sO many thousand tons of printed paper when 
victory has been won, the emergency is ended 
and most people want nothing so much as to 
return to normal living without the well paid 
aid of nursemaids who assume the right to suc- 
cor all mankind by authority of the Most High. 


ee @ 
MR. PORTER EXPLAINS 


[N an official statement accompanying an- 

nouncement of the rise in prices of a long list 
of commodities, including many articles once re- 
garded as gadgets but now become necessities of 
modern living, Paul Porter, opinionated OPA 
boss, skated along the thin edge of loyalty, even 
if not of simple truth itself. Mr. Porter said: 


“There appears to be some misapprehension in 
the minds of the public that these increases are be- 
ing granted at OPA’s discretion. This is not the 
case. The public should understand that these in- 
creases: are necessary to comply with the law and 
that we are required to take these actions within 
thirty days after the enactment of the law July 25.” 


Now, it is perfectly well known that these 
advances in a long schedule of consumer goods 
were, quite justly and fairly, ordered to be made 
effective by Congress to correct the gross in- 
equity of the OPA’s action in raising manufac- 
turers’ prices to take up a part of the enormous 
Cost of the government-ordered advance in wages, 
by imposing an even more grievous burden up- 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


on the “middlemen,” who perform an essential 
service in our entire domestic commerce, by sharp- 
ly reducing their mark-ups. 

This obvious imposition, in simple justice and 
equity, should long since have been. corrected 
by the OPA on its own motion. Yet the order 
stood until finally an exasperated Congress,, ab- 
ruptly ordered the OPA to right the situation. 
After characteristic delay it did so; but Mr. 
Porter could not forbear treating himself to the 
last word by saying that the people must blame 
the wicked Congress when they were called up- 
on to pay five per cent more for an electric 
toaster, and by no means must they sully the 
sacred pontifical robes of the most high bu- 
reaucracy. 

It might be appropriate for Mr. Porter some 
time to spare a moment to refresh his memory 
of the Constitution of the United States, which 
begins with the words upon which American de- 
mocracy and all American law are founded: “All 
legislative powers herein granted are to be vested 
in the Congress of the United States;” nor is 
there any phrase immediately following nor any- 
where else in this foundation stone of our liber- 
ties conveying any privilege to any public servant 
to belly-ache to the people by whining, “I would 
not do this, my friends, but that the Congress 
says I must.” 

ee @ 


FEARS SKID SOON 


W E appropriate the above caption from our 
favorite newspaper placed over an Asso- 
ciated Press story about Henry Wallace’s cur- 
rent prediction that America is headed straight 
into a “boom and bust” period, the former being 
almost to the top of the hill and the Jatter al- 
ready in sight. 

Remember Henry Wallace? He is the boy 
who, measured by his own career, is about as well 
equipped as anyone we know to bring the testi- 
mony of experience to the “boom and bust” -busi- 
ness. Henry started out from down near the po- 
litical “bust” level to “boom” into the job of sec- 
retary of agriculture. It was there that he 
sought to court the gods of plenty and prosperity 
by promoting fallow fields, plowing up the crops, 
killing off the little pigs and penning up their 
parents so they would not do any more beget- 
ting. His gifts of prophecy at that time failed 
to foresee the war and its unhappy revealment 
of our sub-par agricultural production. 

Later Mr. Wallace entered into a “bust” cycle, 
becoming vice president of the United States. His 
accomplishments in that position were notable 
only in his ardent efforts to make every day 
Christmas in the nations on our south, with 
Uncle Sam a perpetual Santa Claus. The chief 
result of this, aside from ungodly additions to 
our own deficit, was that some of our less ideal- 
istic neighbors of the kind sometimes known as 
spiggoties came into possession of implements of 
war with which, in due and entirely character- 
istic course, they sprayed the reigning dictators 
and replaced them with boys of their own choos- 
ing, many of whom revealed leanings toward sys- 
tems of political philosophy quite foreign to our 
own. 
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Thereafter Mr. Wallace followed with “busts” 
and “booms” in such quick succession as almost 
to deceive the eye. He failed to secure renomina- 
tion to the vice presidency, which at the time ap- 
peared to be no great loss, but followed with ap- 
pointment to the secretaryship of commerce 
(boom) but with power shorn of authority to 
scatter treasury funds through the RFC (bust). 


So Henry, with his own “boom and bust” ca- 
reer resembling nothing so much as a pump han- 
dle, which goes up and down, up and down, and 
never touches sky or ground, now again dons the 
robes of prophecy and says that, instead of fol- 
lowing the advice in his book, “Sixty Million 
Jobs,” we are hell bent up for a year, or maybe 
two, after which we are scheduled to go hell bent 
down, perhaps to the false bottom of the bottom- 
less pit and, obviously, to our complete undoing 


‘as a nation and as a people. 


We have not read Henry’s book, nor do we 
mean to do so. We do not, therefore, know what 
it is that he would have had us kill off or plough 
under. Neither do we know what he would like 
us to have added to our deficit so we could help 
our “good neighbors” to buy our goods and chat- 
tels, nor how much he recommended our giv- 
ing from the same inexhaustible source to in- 
crease the purchasing power of our own home 
folks so that they would be stirred to greater 
eagerness to shout “Hurray for good old Henry” 
in 1948. As we say, we do not know these things, 
but we will bet whatever you like that Henry 
knows. For Henry, whether booming or bust- 
ing, always is immensely capable of seeing visions; 
and if he is not at this very moment seeing visions 
and dreaming dreams of the continuing decline 
in popular favor of his current chief and the out- 
burst of crying need for a man of Henry’s parts— 
a far-seeing man willing and capable of making 
an advantageous horse trade with whatever po- 
litical action group may appear to be strongest 
two years from now, then he is not the good old 
Henry he used to be—the Henry of killings off 
and plowings up, of the Joseph granary and the 
be-kind-to-all and let Uncle pay the check. 

Henry’s recent declaration that the nation is 
headed for pot bears all of ‘the evidence of a dis- 
appointed man because the 60,000,000 jobs arrived 
without the aid of his own nostrum. But, mind 
we do not mean a hopeless man, for Henry is the 
kind of lad who will not lose hope so long as 
there are any chips left in the people’s treasury. 


@ee 
NOTICE TO SECOND ROUNDERS 


RE you a second rounder? If so you better 

look out lest the goblins get you. 

The basis of our timely warning is that Re- 
conversion Director Steelman issued an order, as 
of August 11, that “second round” increases in 
wages cannot be employed in a prayer for price 
relief. The way this came about was that a 
lumber company increased the pay of its workers 
15 cents per hour, and, on proper application, 
secured an order for price relief to cover that 
increase in its costs. 


Later, either because of its great heart or, 
more likely, in response to demand, it gave 
wages another tilt and again applied for relief 
from the added cost burden. Nothing doing. 
And the reason given for the refusal that the 
second hike was a “second round” and, there- 
fore, did not rate relief. We cannot even guess 
what the ruling might be if the lumberman and 
his workers were to engage in a full ten-round 
go for the belt and championship; but we can 
guess. And our counsel to the lumberman would 
be to let well enough alone, at least for so long 
as his reserves hold out and his banker does not 
throw in the towel. 
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PAST PERFORMANCE OF 
RESPECTED TRADE-MARKS 
VITAL TO BAKERS . . 
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FLOUR 


You can’t see baking quality in flour by look- 





. ing at it. In these days more than ever, you 

: must depend on its maker for value. It is our 

pledge that you will continue to find TOWN 
CRIER 80% a flour with superior baking 


characteristics. © 





THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO, 
KANSAS CITY 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla; Slater, Mo. 


Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. _ Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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Wheat Deal Called ‘‘Reactionary”’ 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Canadian Manager of 
The Northwestern Miller 


a recently signed agreement be- 
tween Great Britain and Canada, 
providing for the sale of 600,000,000 
bus of Canadian wheat to Great 
Britain in the next four years, a con- 
siderable part of which is to be in 
the form of flour, meets with grow- 
ing objections. It is not too much 
to say that public opinion is against 
the deal. Its purpose is reactionary, 
the price levels proposed are ridicu- 
lously out of line with current quota- 
tions for wheat in world markets 
and the procedure proposed for car- 
rying out the agreement is unbusi- 
nesslike. The initial price to Ca- 
nadian farmers for their wheat is 
at least 65c per bu below open mar- 
ket levels and the methods proposed 
for distributing the proceeds of gov- 
ernmental sales later leave much to 
be desired in the way of clarity. 
Farmers who deliver wheat to the 
government on these terms (and 


they have no option in the matter) 
will have to wait five years for a 
final clean-up of any credits there 
may be on this account. They can- 
not know before 1950 what their 
share of the participation fund will 
be. Many are already asking that 
the accounts be closed at the end 
of each crop year but there is no 
chance that the agreement will be 
altered in that way. All they may 
be sure of in the meantime is the 
initial payment of $1.35 bu received 
when wheat is delivered to the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board. For anything 
over that amount which may be cred- 
ited to them they must wait till the 
participation pool is finally liquidated 
in 1950. 

Another dubious element in this 
agreement is the arrangement for 
pricing and sale of wheat to the 
milling industry of Canada for do- 
mestic consumption in the form of 
bread. The price of bread has been 
under control since early in the war. 
Ten cents per loaf of 24-0z became 
the standard, though size varied in 


different parts of the country. Un- 
der the new dispensation which this 
contract creates wheat growers 
will have to be compensated for the 
losses on flour sold to bakers under 
a controlled price system which gives 
the baker his flour at substantially 
less than its actual cost to the board. 
All mills are affected by the admin- 
istration of this control system since 
they have to collect the money for 
the board. They find the job a cost- 
ly nuisance and have been hoping 
it would be wiped out at the close 
of the crop year. It would be un- 
fair to blame the wheat agreement 
for this particular feature of the 
situation as it stands, since bread 
control is an old story, but those 
who were hoping for decontrol of 
flour and bread during the new crop 
year see less chance of that now. 

In all the long history of interna- 
tional trading in wheat and flour, 
private enterprise never conceived 
anything approaching this venture 
into the field of speculative grain 
business. 





Wheat Board Sets 
Up Rules for 
Export Wheat Sales 


Winnipeg, Man.—According to re- 
cent Canadian Wheat Board instruc- 
tions to the trade effective as of Aug. 
1, 1946, the following regulations will 
apply in respect to export sales of 
western wheat products (exclusive of 
flour) and western wheat flour prod- 
ucts: 

1. Processors who use western 
wheat or western wheat flour in 
their products and export all or part 
of these products from Canada must, 
in addition to the refund of draw- 
back where required, pay to the 
Canadian Wheat Board the differ- 
ence between the Class I (domestic) 
price for wheat and the Class II 
(export) price for wheat. 

2. The basis of converting the 
quantity of wheat in the product 
will be the same as that established 
by the board for drawback claims. 
If a product is exported on which 
the conversion basis has not been 
established with the board it will 
be necessary for the processor to 
establish a basis with the board. 

3. A statement of sales (convert- 
ed to bushels) must be sent to the 
board, together with a check cov- 
ering the difference between the 
Class I (domestic) price for wheat 
and the Class II (export) price for 
wheat at the close of business each 
month for the month’s export busi- 
ness. This statement must show the 
name of the purchaser and destina- 
tion in each case. 


4. The board will, at the close of 
each month, issue a Class II price for 
wheat which will be the average 
price for that month. 

5. If an exporter who is not an 
actual processor purchases western 
wheat products or western wheat 
flour products based on the price of 
Class I (domestic) wheat and ex- 
ports same, the price adjustment 
must be made with the wheat board 
by the exporter. 

6. Any processor or exporter may 
substitute for the system outlined 
in sections 3 and 4 the same meth- 
od used by mills exporting flour; 
that is, wire to the board immedi- 
ately an export sale is made, giv- 
ing in bushels the quantity that will 
be converted to the Class II price. 
Wires must be received by the board 
by 1:15 p.m. Winnipeg time on week 
days and 12:00-noon Saturdays. 

The Class II price for wheat is 
quoted daily and remains in effect 
until the close of the market on the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange the fol- 
lowing market day. The price of 
Class II wheat at the present time 
is $2.05 bu, basis 1 Nor. in store 
Fort William-Port Arthur and Van- 
couver. This price, however, is sub- 
ject to daily fluctuation and ex- 
porters should govern themselves ac- 
cordingly. 

Circular No. 5 of Sept. 22, 1945, 
is hereby cancelled, the board said. 
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AUSTRALIAN VISITOR 


Toronto, Ont.— Walter C. Madg- 
wick, superintendent of Gillespie 
Bros. Pty., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W., 
was a recent visitor at the offices 
of The Northwestern Miller. Mrs. 
Madgwick accompanied him. 


Harvesting of 
Canadian Crops 
Moving Rapidly 


Winnipeg, Man.—Crop deteriora- 
tion in the three prairie provinces 
was checked, with the fall of fairly 
general rains. Although too late to 
benefit sown crops, the rains should 
aid materially in the filling of the 
later crops. Cutting is general 
throuhgout the provinces, and it is 
expected that threshing will be gen- 
eral over most parts of the provinces 
by the end of this week. 

Harvesting has been delayed ‘tem- 
porarily in Saskatchewan, due to 
heavy rains, but the late crops should 
benefit by this added moisture. 

Damage to crops throughout west- 
ern Canada has been negligent, al- 
though some reports have been re- 
ceived of sawfly damage near the 
Saskatchewan border. Scattered hail 
damage has been reported, but is not 
serious. A violent wind and hail 
storm struck at Melita, 240 miles 
southwest of Winnipeg, causing from 
50 to 100% damage to the oats crop. 


Although it is still too early for — 


an accurate estimate of yield, it is 
expected to be at least average. 
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GRAIN EXPORTS INCREASE 
FROM BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver, B. C.—Final figures for 
the 1945-46 grain season crop move- 
ment through British Columbia ports 
show a total of 66,536,985 bus, the 
largest export trade since before the 
war and several years previous to 
that. It compared with only 10,- 
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994,756 bus the previous season. 
Prospects for the new season which 
started Aug. 1 are for a much larger 
movement with general indications 
that the volume will run well over 
100,000,000 bus and preparations are 
already under way to handle that 
amount. 

This port handled the bulk of last 
season’s movement, clearing 60,823,- 
117 bus as against 10,109,210 bus the 
previous year. A breakdown of these 
figures shows the United Kingdom 
and Continent as taking the major 
share with 40,282,999 bus. Other 
countries, mainly India, Australia 
and Russia, received 16,459,233 bus 
while China got 2,129,908 bus, and 
Central and South America, 1,950,- 
977 bus. 

Figures for other British Columbia 
ports for the season show New West- 
minster moving 3,844,850 bus against 
373,333 bus the previous year; Vic- 
toria, 865,259 against 288,213 bus, and 
Prince Rupert, 1,003,759 against 224- 
000 bus. 

Vancouver’s July clearances, all 
for the United Kingdom-Continent, 
were 891,487 bus while New West- 
minster cleared 65,333 bus or a 
British Columbia total of 956,820 bus. 
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Some Mills Closed 
for Lack of 
Shipping Facilities 


Toronto, Ont.—For the first time 
since early in the war period some 
flour mills in this part of Canada 
were closed down last week for lack 
of shipping facilities to take care of 
stocks of GR flour which they had 
ground for shipment to Britain. These 
orders had been placed in July or 
earlier for August sailings from the 
Canadian seaboard. Orders not filled 
in August will be dispatched in Sep- 
tember if the British shipping au- 
thorities are able then to provide 
the necessary cargo space. 

One feature of this new develop- 
ment in the export flour trade from 
Canada is an impression in the minds 
of some of the millers concerned 
that Britain is not as keen for 
prompt shipment of GR flour to her 
ports as was the case until lately. 
There is a feeling that the need for 
flour is less insistant and that the 
food situation over there and espe- 
cially the flour situation has im- 
proved. This impression is strength- 
ened by a cable from London, pub- 
lished in the Canadian news services, 
in which it is stated that bread ra- 
tiqning is shortly to be discontinued. 
This, in turn, leads Canadian mills 
to wonder if they are not now mov- 
ing into a period of lessened demand 
for government regulation flour from 
England. 
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ONTARIO PASTRY FLOUR 
WANTED BY WEST INDIES 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of soft 
winter wheat pastry flour in Ontario 
mills for the period of 11 months 
ending with June is estimated as :,- 
014,400 bbls, as against 980,000 for 
the same months of 1944-45. 

Total production of flour in ill 
Canada for the 11 months ending 
with June amounted to 24,271,196 
bbls, ‘of which 12,613,888 bbls were 
exported. The same period of last 
year yielded 22,862,210 bbls, an in- 
crease for this year of 1,408,986 bbis. 
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Canadian Wheat Carryover Set 
at 69,858,181 Bus; 8-Yr Low 


Winnipeg, Man.— The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics on Aug. 16 stat- 
ed that the Canadian carry-over of 
wheat on July 31, the end of the 
1945-46 crop year, was 69,858,181 bus, 
compared with 258,072,830 at the 
corresponding date a year ago and 
was the lowest carry-over figure re- 
corded since 1938. 

For the prairie provinces alone, 
farm stocks at July 31 this year 
were, in bushels: 

Manitoba—Wheat 1,773,000, oats 
6,166,000, barley 2,830,000, rye 7,400, 
flaxseed 57,000. 

Saskatchewan — Wheat 15,283,000, 


oats 21,688,000, barley 4,966,000, rye 
111,000, flaxseed 489,000. 

Alberta—Wheat 8,785,000, oats 13,- 
048,000, barley 5,454,000, rye 97,000, 
flaxseed 89,000. 

The total amount of wheat held 
on farms throughout Canada was 
27,203,000 bus, the total amount of 
oats 51,087,000, barley 13,994,000, rye 
253,000 and flaxseed 643,000. 

The total amount of all Canadian 
grains held in Canada and the United 
States, with corresponding figures 
for July 31,1945, are shown in the 
accompanying table. 


POSITION OF CANADIAN GRAIN STOCKS, JULY 31, 1946 (bushels) 














In Canada— Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed 

Ge FATMS o.ccccccwecevecsvcces 27,203,000 51,087,000 13,884,000 253,000 643,000 

Country & private term. elevs.. 11,200,198 5,446,800 5,868,896 210,363 60,921 

Western mills & mill elevs. .... 3,974,865 1,329,429 321,643 30,021 65,073 

Interior terminal elevators .... 44,159 874,091 L076, 73S =— scene 47,785 

Vancouver-New Westminster 1,628,845 730,467 8. . ro oy ae fs foe 

Victoria and Prince Rupert ...  —--++-- eee ee tee wee te ee 

1,877,737 St pases! ” “takease jeeeese 

3,035,317 3,572,850 2,314,086 70,364 338,017 

‘ 1,672,784 865,116 532,161 20,000 15,975 

In transit—Rail ..........-eee. 6,437,303 2,849,757 1,255,765 40,538 12,556 

Eastern elevators ..........+++- 9,853,173 7,922,521 3,806,084 81,750 459,932 

Mistern MIMS oc ccc cccccecvccee 2,796,800 543,400 372,500 S408 8 28=—s tates 

Total in Canada .......... 69,724,181 75,221,488 29,530,149 714,486 1,643,259 

Canadian grain in U. S. A...... | nn rr (Se ee Tome poe ee 
Total Canadian grain in Canada 

and United States ....,... 69,858,181 75,221,488 29,634,689 714,486 1,643,259 

Carry-over on July 31, 1945—Revised 

MEIOANAGA FFb6.53 66 6 cece e we sees 238,480,041 94,749,878 28,253,191 2,023,933 2,932,111 

In United States .....ccccesece 19,592,789 3,505,284 ne > “‘seeess. ~ ttewwen 

Total in Canada and U. S. A... 258,072,830 98,255,162 28,919,181 2,023,933 2,932,111 





Party Leader Hits 
British Wheat Deal 


Before Parliament 


Winnipeg, Man.— John Bracken, 
leader of the Progressive-Conserva- 
tive Party at’ Ottawa, in a speech 
in the House of Commons, Aug. 14, 
condemned the Canadian wheat con- 
tract with the United Kingdom as 
a bad bargain for the farmer. The 
four main points of his criticism were: 

1. The price of $1.35, the initial 
payment, he described as “less than 
a fair price.” 

2. The guarantee of $1.35 bu he 
termed “an empty guarantee” be- 
cause after 1946 there was no guar- 
antee the government would take 
the full crop. 

3. Holding back participation pay- 
ments during the five-year period 
was retaining money due to the 
farmer. 

4. The price guarantee carried 
with it no income guarantee or pur- 
chasing power guarantee and there- . 
fore was “worthless.” 

Mr. Bracken acknowledged, how- 
ever, that “any agreement which 
tends to level out the inequalities 
and the wide disparity of prices in 
the past is a step in the right direc- 
tion. Even this agreement is better 
than no agreement, because as the 
minister of agriculture has pointed 
out, those of us who went through 
the price depression following the last 
war know the danger of proceeding 
without some kind of an agreement.” 
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TO ELECT EXCHANGE OFFICERS 


Vancouver, B. C.—A council chos- 
en by the Vancouver Grain Exchange 
at its annual meeting recently will 
meet in the near future to elect of- 
ficers for the year. R. T. Bishop, 
local manager for the Continental 
Grain Corp., is the retiring presi- 
dent. The vice president is J. E. 
Gage, manager for Pacific Elevators, 
Ltd. The council consists of D. Roy 
Davis, Buckerfields, Ltd; Mr. Gage; 





Vernon Lester, Hallett & Carey, Ltd; 
R. C. Milroy, Milroy Grain Co; Rob- 
ert McKee, Canada Grain Export 
Co; John Whittle, Midland Pacific 
Elevators, and Philip Wolfe, James 
Richardson & Sons, Ltd. Herbert W. 
Cameron is secretary-manager of the 
exchange. 
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Maximum Tariffs 
for 1946-47 Set 


by Commissioners 


Winnipeg, Man.—The Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada has 
announced maximum tariffs for 1946- 
47, subject to the approval of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
Storage charges on wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, flax and rye, at terminal eleva- 
tors from the Canadian lakehead to 
the Pacific Coast, have increased from 
1/45 to 1/30 of 1c bu per day. Ele- 
vation charges on wheat, oats and 
barley have been increased from 1%4c 
to 1%c bu, and on rye an increase 
from 1%c to 1%c bu has been made. 

Regarding eastern elevators, stor- 
age charges at Georgian Bay and 
lower lake ports have been increased 
from 1/45 to 1/30 of 1c bu per day. 
The free storage period, included in 
elevation charges at Georgian Bay 
and lower lake ports and the upper 
St. Lawrence ports, has been reduced 
from 15 to 10 days. Storage charges 
are to include insurance against fire. 

Cleaning charges on rye in terminal 
elevators at all points is 1c bu on 
3 to 5% dockage, and 1%c bu on 5 
to 10% dockage, and 2c bu over 10% 
dockage. All other maximum charges 
will be the same as in effect for the 
crop year 1945-46. 
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ON VACATION TRIP 
Toronto, Ont.—Carl “A. Walti,. a 
food broker of Syracuse, N. Y., ac- 
companied by his wife and son, visit- 
ed with friends in Toronto recently 
on their vacation trip through this 
part of Canada, 
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FLOUR FOR CHILDREN—A quantity of 500 tons of flour was recent- 
ly sent to the children of Czechoslovakia by the Canadian Junior Red 
Cross. The flour, produced by the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., is shown 
being made ready for shipment to Czechoslovakia in the packing room of 
the Port Colborne plant of this company. 





Scottish Millers Join Other Groups 
in Recruiting Youths for Employment 


London, Eng.—The milling indus- 
try in Edinburgh, Scotland, has 
joined with the Chamber of Com- 
merce of that city to place before 
its leaving-school-age juniors the 
prospects of employment in the main 
city industries and activities. 

Firms in the milling industry, anx- 
ious to insure a flow of competent 
and useful recruits, and fearful of 
losing out in the scramble for high 
grade junior labor, have now the 
knowledge that their claims are be- 
ing considered with those of other 
industries by the young people. 

The following methods has been 
adopted by the Edinburgh Chamber 
of Commerce: 

A booklet, entitled “A Guide to 
Careers,” contains authoritative 
statements by trade officials or or- 
ganizations on the present prospects, 
wages, conditions and promotion out- 
look in their own particular indus- 
try. The booklet is then distributed 
to the appropriate groups in schools 
throughout the city. For instance, 
the oatmeal milling industry states, 
through the Scottish Oatmeal Mill- 
ers Association, that the industry 
is composed largely of small mills 
situated throughout Scotland, with 
seven or eight larger firms, some of 
which are situated in and around 
Edinburgh. Many of the smaller 
mills include in their business prov- 
ender milling and certain other 
branches of the trade. It is stated 
that oatmeal milling is an old-estab- 
lished and sound industry. Its future 
outlook is good, especially for those 
up-to-date mills using modern busi- 
ness methods, sales technique, and 
selling under a brand name. There 
is scope for new avenues of develop- 
ment in the extension of the uses 
of oat products and the manufacture 
and marketing of “ready-to-eat’’ 
cereals made from oats. 

As in other industries, a good edu- 
cational standard is desirable. This 
is always a sound background for 
those who hope to attain adminis- 
trative posts in the industry. There 
are no facilities for continuation 
classes in oatmeal milling itself, but 
there are many classes which give 
great help in general business pro- 
cedure, cost accounting, and so on. 
There is no fixed apprenticeship in 
the administrative or selling side, al- 
though there is a normal five-year 
apprenticeship to become a _ miller. 

Salaries for young men, on the 


administrative and selling side in 
junior posts, would increase to about 
£375 ($1,875) to £500 ($2,500) per 
annum. In the larger firms senior 
administrative posts, openings for 
which arise from time to time, might 
carry with them salaries of from 
£800 ($4,000) to £1,600 ($8,000) per 
annum. As elsewhere there are vari- 
ious avenues of promotion according 
to the business:— 

(1) By undertaking an apprentice- 
ship as a miller. »-By this method 
the young man acquires a thorough 
and practical knowledge of milling, 
mill engineering, production methods 
and so on. If the person has also 
a sound education, and has a natural 
commercial outlook, he may go far 
and ultimately attain a very re- 
sponsible and well-paid position. 

(2) Then there is the avenue 
through the general administrative 
office and through the costing or 
secretarial department. This is an 
undefined apprenticeship and train- 
ing, and many successful business 
men have attained high rank through 
this end. 

(3) Finally, there is the selling 
side of any business. This side is 
of equal importance to the others, 
and offers ample scope for promo- 
tion. . 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BRITISH BAKING RESEARCH 
BODY FORMALLY LAUNCHED 


London, Eng.—The British Baking 
Industries Research Association, an 
industry-sponsored foundation for 
scientific endeavor, was formally in- 
augurated here at a recent luncheon 
meeting which culminated organiza- 
tional work that has been carried on 
since 1942 by Dr. H. D. Kay, chair- 
man of the industry committee in 
charge of the project and director of 
the National Institute of Research in 
Dairying, and by the late G. Bruce 
Small, honorary secretary of the 
committee. 

Dr. Kay, in acknowledging a toast 
to the new association by Sir Edward 
V. Appleton, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, suggested as an adjunct to 
the research association the forma- 
tion of a society of baking technol- 
ogy which would provide a meeting 
ground for baking research and pro- 
duction specialists. 
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With the Distributor 


(Continued from page 22.) 

ment control will be tried. A good 
past record is always a valuable as- 
set in meeting any new problems. 
Cost Factors 

Oo 

Unfortunately it is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent that compara- 
tively few flour distributors have ac- 
curate knowledge of their cost of do- 
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ing business, or even how it should 
be figured. In a recent address 
James R. Affleck, Philadelphia, chair- 
man of the board of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors, 
summarized these needs clearly and 
briefly as follows: 

“One certain result is that the vol- 
ume of business done by the flour 
distributor will take a sharp drop 
because of lack of supplies; and for 
the same reason, the business done 
by his bakery customers will also 
decline. Both of these facts react 
against the distributor in several 
ways. The overhead of the average 
flour company is relatively a fixed 


figure regardless of volume, and the 
cost per unit for overhead must nec- 
essarily go up as volume declines. 
Also, the cost per unit of delivery 
goes up when the number of units 
on a delivery goes down. Further, 
the smaller volume of business in 
baked goods will seriously hurt the 
profits of bakers, which will in turn 
mean more credit losses for the dis- 
tributor.” 

These are fundamental facts which 
all distributors should know, but the 
experience gained in seeking higher 
mark-ups from OPA clearly indicated 
that many flour jobbers are utterly 
unfamiliar with them. Whether or 





VICTOR Products are milled in an efficiently equipped, 
temperature and humidity controlled mill . . . with a total 
floor space of 165,000 square feet and a storage capacity of 
over one million bushels of grain. 


This modern-type mill . . . plus VICTOR expert milling 
practice ... plus choicest wheat and corn—is why VICTOR 
products are always uniform, quality products. 


That is why . . . when you sell the VICTOR line, you are 
building constantly growing sales and constantly growing 


profits. 
MIXED CAR SHIPMENTS 


VICTOR Products are shipped 
to you in a mixed car — which 
is an added profit-making ad- 
vantage. Write today for more 
facts about the VICTOR line 
and for prices. a 


Our Seventy - Stxth 
YEAR 
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not the industry is operating under 
government mark-ups, every distribu- 
tor must know his operating costs jf 
he is to conduct his business on a 
sound basis. It is just as easy to go 
bankrupt without price ceilings as jt 
is with them. Knowledge of costs js 
a good preventive against this end. 


Handling Perplexing 
Problems 
fe) 


Many times in the past we have 
seen minor troubles start in the flour 
distributing industry, which could 
have been solved with proper con- 
sideration. However, because of the 
lack of “such thought they grew to 
a large magnitude affecting millers, 
distributors and buyers. Many of 
these troubles could have been avoid- 
ed had they been approached prop- 
erly. 

Flour distributors are served by 
the National Association of Flour 
Distributors, and by a number of lo- 
cal groups. That is where these prob- 
lems should be taken. As Frank T. 
Herbert, Chicago, former chairman 
of the board of the national organi- 
zation, recently said, ‘“distributors’ 
problems should be investigated and 
analyzed and then brought to the 
attention of the national association, 
with complete study and recommen- 
dations for corrections, rather than 
to allow them to degenerate into 
sharp criticism without proper rec- 
ommendations.” 

This is sound advice. The main 
purpose of trade associations is to 
keep’ their - industries operating 
smoothly, but this cannot be done 
without the co-operation of all indi- 
vidual members. Troubles can much 
more easily be solved at their outset 
than after they have become deeply 
rooted. Associations can _ likewise 
function much more effectively when 
problems are brought to them at the 
outset, so that proper study may be 
given them, with the ultimate pur- 
pose of making sound recommenda- 
tions. 


Flour of Any Kind 
re) 


All flour distributors know only 
too well the influence of government 
edicts during the past number of 
months upon buyers. Quality was 
forgotten, old connections were over- 
thrown, and a mad scramble pre- 
vailed. Much of this was due to the 
government’s order to mills to pro- 


.duce only 80% extraction flour. This 


has been ably described by Frank T. 
Herbert, Chicago, former chairman 
of the board of the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors, who told 
that body: 

“Our first surprise came with the 
drastic move by the governmen! to 
change our milling to that of a 
straight 80% flour. This, perhaps, 
dramatized the world’s food nveds 
more than any single factor. J ear 
buying and the rush to get sup)lies 
before the change into the new {iour 
was most unusual. Many were dis- 
appointed in not securing the old 
flour. Today, with the many other 
drastic governmental changes im- 
posed, the fear of the 80% flour has 
been entirely forgotten in the eager- 
ness and quest to secure flour of any 
kind.” 

Only a short time ago, no one 
would have dreamed of flour distribu- 
tors and their buyers trying to get 
“flour of any kind,” and yet that is 

(Continued on page 38.) 
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T ue carefully planned production 
cycle of Dixie-Portland flours is your 
guarantee always of superior quality 
based on milling skill and production 
efficiency. For family trade, for bread 
and cracker bakers — Dixie-Portland 
flours are widely known for better 
performance. 














UR COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS CO. e FLOUR MILL e FLOUR MILLS 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


SOUTHERN OFFICES, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
GS TOTAL DAILY MILLING. CAPACITY 14,000 CWTS. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S 








GIVING GRAND-DAD HIS DUE.— 
A correspondent of ours who has 
two important points of contact with 
the breadstuffs industries (he is the 
grandson of a grist miller and his 
company manufactures bakery wag- 
ons) thinks too little honor is done 
to our grand-dad millers. The gen- 
tleman in question (J. D. Mires of 
J. D. Mires & Son, Earlville, N. Y., 
maker of the Parsons wagon) says 
he never has seen in print anything 
“praising the work of our forefathers 
when they were carving out a place 
for us in the sun, with their limited 
sources for securing processed ma- 
terials and only their skillful abili- 
ties to supply these things by the 
hard work of wresting them from the 
Nature of that day.” Mr. Mires 
therefore submits these verses as a 
start on making memorial amends: 


GRAND-DAD’S OLD MILL 


In contemplation of those days when Grand- 
Dad was in his prime, 

We doubt if there was a task too great 
for his skill at that time: 

Nor, as we considered the results of what 
his hands really could do, 

Could we help longing for a future in 
which we could equal that, too? 


How well we recall Grand-Dad’s Old Mill 
—he built so many years ago 

Which had endured down an age when its 
loss would have been real woe: 

All built of the finest timber by his hands, 
staunch and true, 

For all of those grists in that valley, 
which were at some time due. 

He laid up all those foundations mighty 
straight and doubly strong, 

Supporting that twenty-foot water wheel, 
just humming as in song: 

While driving those large crown wheels and 
their lanterns in steady power, 

All united for the purpose of grinding 
wheat into flour. 


Indeed, we marveled in our youth, as we 
still do e’en to this day, 

How Grand-Dad could design such a mill, 
all hand-built in that way: 

Of great cog wheels and pinions, built to 
stand that steady strain 

Of whirling those great millstones, just to 
comminute grain. 


It took long years of study to enlighten 
our keen, youthful concern 

For grasping the potentialities of that mill 
replacing the quern: 

It was a marvel of action, plotting out 
those epicycloidal curves 

For each cog in those gears, transmitting 
power to the trundle it serves. 


Made of blue river oak were @ of those 
shafts and drive gears, 

All hewn from the forests and seasoned 
through many long years: 

Each piece a careful selection to stand 
very long and severe wear; 

A complete mill ministering to man’s needs, 
all round about there. 


That huge water wheel shaft, with its 
great nine-foot crown wheel, 

Driving speed gears on each side to whirl 
the trundleheads of steel: 

With the cogs at its top driving those 
corn cracker mills, 

And all humming to that waterfall coming 
down from the hills. 


Each soul in that valley was enriched by 
Grand-Dad’s wonderful skill, 

Bringing more blessings and leisure, through 
the work of that mill: 

While the realized dreams of the builder 
were the pride of his life, 

Coming down to new generations yet un- 
born for this world’s strife. 


Growing old with its builder, the while 
showing very small wear, 

Yet with time taking some toll from that 
old mill nestled there: 

Always responding to his loving touch with 
its sweet humming sound, 

It still was all in his day’s work, bringing 
wealth and renown. 


With Nature's gifts in abundance and 
Grand-Dad's skillful hand, 

Such a purpose for man’s service was 
bound surely to stand: 


By Carroll K. Michener 


And if we have but the endurance to toil 
for such ideals and will 
It would be the work of a lifetime as in 

Grand-Dad’s old mill. 

@ The writer of these verses calls 
himself “one of those Old Timers 
from back in those days when boys 
grew up at a rational rate.” It was 
when he was about 9 years old that 
he discovered his grandfather, and 
after watching him work, came to 
believe that Grand-Dad knew about 
all that was worth knowing. 

“Perhaps the fact that I happened 
to be named after him,” says the 
author, “accounted for the extra care- 
ful interest he always took in ex- 
plaining all about that old mill of 
his, what made it run and why it 
seemed to tick so beautifully under 
his expert hands.” 

Grand-Dad’s mill was an old-time 
affair, built about 1830, harnessing a 
small but steady stream flowing down 
from the hills of northern New Jer- 
sey to the vale where Grand-Dad 
ground and his grandson grew up in 
a fitting spirit of veneration for mill 
and miller. 

ee @ 


% % % Many a child in this country, 
since our self-imposed food famine 
began, has had his first taste of 
home-baked bread; many a kitchen 
oven has given forth such heavenly 
aromas as never came thence before 
or have not come for years. Wide- 
spread is the report that homemak- 
ers, unable to get their accustomed 
bakery loaves, have turned to home 
bread making, using up available 
stocks of family flour, which often 
in some part they were not able 
to replenish. * * % Retail stocks of 
bread pans have been in large de- 
mand and in many places they be- 
came as scarce as the flour to bake 
in them. Roasters, pie tins and glass 
casseroles were pressed into service. 
% % * Tomorrow much of this ex- 
pediency and this happier aspect of 
hunger will be a carry-over, it is to 
be hoped, in the form of freshened 
appetites, sharper interest, in the 
Staff of Life. 


*% % ®% GLOBAL in the past few 
months has been the EAT-LESS- 
BREAD PRESSURE. And global 
it continues. The famine conserva- 
tion momentum has been great, and 
probably it will continue long after 
it is needed. That is the way such 
things go. Such propagandas are 
slow to start and slow to stop. They 
usually are unprovided with proper 
brakes. * ®% ®% An example and a 
symbol of the international extent 
of undiminished official pressures for 
continued bread conservation abroad 
is to be seen in a postage cancella- 
tion stamp used by the government 
of South Africa. It reads, on the 
envelope that lies before us, “SAVE 
MEAL AND BREAD.” In our own 
country, even with the unprecedented 
bounty of our new crop overflowing 
the bins, the government eat-less- 
bread advice goes on and on, seem- 
ingly undiminished and even perhaps 
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louder. Truly the task that lies 
before the breadstuffs industries in 
re-establishing the staff of life is 
world-wide in its scope. There is 
an ominous giant to slay—one that 
waxes in strength and size as it 
feeds upon the persistent official 
predilection, here and elsewhere, for 
branny bread, and upon the encour- 
aged and revived fringe of food 
fanaticism which would give us no 
bread at all if it can’t be of high 
extraction. * ® ® But fortunately the 
flour and bread industries are gird- 
ing themselves for the battle, and 
they will have at least some helpful 
backing from the wiser and more 
realistic ranks of the nutritional 
world. They can be hopeful in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of their 
effort. That there will be an effort 
and that it will have magnitude 
seems to be indicated by the pro- 
posed national advertising campaign 
of the Millers National Federation. 
The baking industry, too, has some- 
thing like this in mind. 


The net conviction of those in the 
flour and bread industries who have 
been most concerned with the opera- 
tions and end results of OPA is that 
this instrument of new deal govern- 
ment from first to last has been com- 
posed principally of people who be- 
lieve in government control of eco- 
nomic activity for its own sake rath- 
er than as an incident of wartime 
emergency. The OPA philosophy 
conceived by these supermen is that 
the creature is greater than its crea- 
tor. Comes near the idea of Louis 
XIV: “L’etat—c’est moi.” 


* & ®& CAPITALISM gets a new 
definition from M. W. Thatcher, gen- 
eral manager of the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association. We 
quote from the current number of 
GTA, the co-op’s news magazine: 
“Ownership of property, alone, does 
not make a man a capitalist. Mere 
ownership of a farm does not make 
a farmer a capitalist, any more than 
ownership of a small store makes a 
merchant a capitalist, or a home 
makes a worker a capitalist. The 
truth is that no person can be a cap- 
italist in our kind of an economy un- 
til he controls the destiny of his 
production, controls its distribution 
and pricing.” * ® ® When we went 
to school, Mr. Thatcher, this was 
the definition of monopoly. In fact, 
the very newest of dictionaries of 
the English language contains this 
current explanation of the meaning 
of “monopoly”: “In popular use, any 
such control of a commodity or serv- 
ice, or traffic in a given market as 
enables the one having such control 
to raise the price of a commodity or 
service above the price fixed by 
free competition.” Brittanica puts it 
this way: “In its modern usage the 
term monopoly is applied to the ad- 
vantage accruing to any undertaking 
or associated group of undertakings 
which has the power, however ac- 
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quired, of fixing the price of its 
goods or services in the knowledge 
that those who need them cannot 
get them in adequate measure else. 
where.” “& ®& ® But Mr. Thatcher's 
definition of capitalism by no means 
is so startling as his assertion that 
co-operatives are, within his mean- 
ing, capitalistic. They are, he says, 
“one way of taking group action to 
secure some control over the distri- 
bution and pricing of products,” 
Their aim, in effect, is at least some 
form and degree of MONOPOLY, 
And monopoly, as we all know, not 
only is abhorrent—it is illegal. 
e® @ ®@ 

The British breadstuffs trades suf- 
fer from the same sort of bureauc- 
racy as we must endure here. Govy- 
ernment controls descend from on 
high, usually without adequate notice 
or any notice at all; and without the 
aid and advice of men in the trades 
whose wisdom would most surely 
prevent error and most certainly pro- 
mote such success as these new deal- 
ish nostrums are ever likely to 
achieve. The British millers and 
bakers were not consulted on bread 
rationing ; American millers and bak- 
ers were not consulted upon how to 
devise just ceilings under the new 
price control law. 


A Wall Street Journal man writes 
that the country stores are combing 
the cockleburs out of their hair— 
they’re kicking the cracker barrel, 
to broaden the figure of speech, out 
the back door, and streamlining them- 
selves from alpha to omega. It’s a 
back-to-the-wall battle, he says, for 
the little fellow. More and more in- 
dependent merchants are said to be 
associating themselves with large 
central supplying organizations 
which, because of their giant size, 
can offer to their small retail asso- 
ciates merchandising advantages en- 
abling them to compete with the big 
chain outlets—also with the mush- 
rooming Co-ops. 


Bread is Life 
All the World 





PUBLIC MESSAGE—As a means of 
telling the story of bread’s basic role 
in the diet, the American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago, Ill., has designed 
this dramatic photo-montage, °0W 
available for distribution at cost. At 
a recent meeting, the board of £0v- 
ernors of the American Bakers 45- 
sociation enthusiastically gave it 
their endorsement for general «sé 
As a special feature in the camp2ig? 
for continuous broadcasting to ‘he 
public of the significance of bred, 
AIB has also prepared postal cards 
carrying this public message. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





There is still a guide to sound flour buying 
in these chaotic days—it is the quality repu- 
tation of the miller. You'll find that POLAR 
BEAR 80% extraction flour is tops with 
home bakers . . . the ideal flour for building 
a permanent high level of sales for your 


flour department. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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W. B. LATHROP, President PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
E. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres, $2,100,000 
DAVID M. H¥MANS, Vice-Pres. Domestic and Export 


GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS 


A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other 
grain handlers large or small and wherever located. 


We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 






CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















Jum Un... 


YOUR FLOUR SALES CURVE 


WITH 


THESE BUSINESS BOOSTERS 


* 


Silk Floss +» Lassen’s Perfection + Imperator 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL—MARION, OHIO 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
MINNBSOTA 


eaAKkKe Curry , 








“Diamond D” 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 








344 DELAWARE AVENUE 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





EXTRA HOU 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 








Laan i 2 WITH 
wis 
F 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DusT COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 














DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY : MISSOURI 











We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 
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exactly what has happened. To a 
certain extent, this is attributable 
to the 80% extraction order, which 
placed flour quality and value in the 
background. The sad part of it is 
that this order saved comparatively 
little food for shipment abroad, but 
entirely disrupted our American mar- 
kets. That is what comes when the 
government pays no heed whatever to 
the advice of the industries involved. 


Dealer Advertising 
° 


It is not too soon to consider what 
will be the status of manufacturer- 
dealer advertising in the era ahead 
when flour and other food supplies 
will again be plentiful. This had be- 
come a serious problem before the 
war, and will be just as serious in the 
future. 

Advertising of this type can be 
very helpful to both groups if it is 
handled properly. It needs rigid con- 
trol, as was demonstrated by the 
many ills which grew out of it in 
the past. One of the greatest of 
these was the practice of allowing a 
greater percentage of advertising al- 
lowances to large dealers than small- 
er ones. This, of course, put the lat- 
ter in a more difficult position than 
they would have been otherwise. 

It is a problem which should be 
studied and decided upon by both 
manufacturers and distributors. In 
that way a fair plan can be devel- 
oped, and it will be one from which 
the greatest effectiveness can be ex- 
pected. Furthermore, unless some 
such action is taken, it is quite pos- 
sible that trouble will be encoun- 
tered with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 





Co-operatives Still Active 
fe) 


Because of the stress of other 
things, wholesale grocers and flour 
distributors probably have not paid 
as much attention to the growth of 
co-operatives in the last few years 
as they formerly did. The fact is, 
however, that the co-operative growth 
has continued without any let-up 
whatever, and needs to be watched 
as closely as possible at the present 
time. 

Recently we saw a headline in a 
marketing paper that “Merger Uni- 
fies More Than Half of Purchasing 
Co-ops.” While this did not mean 
that the number of co-operative or- 
ganizations had been increased, it 
did imply that the purchasing power 
of those in existence had been ma- 
terially strengthened. This well 
might lead to still greater price 
competition. 


A Good Contract 
fe) 


When Fred Larsen, Chicago, chair- 
man of the contract committee of the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, made his report at the or- 
ganization’s meeting last spring, he 
proudly pointed out that “during the 
past year there has been no change 
made in our contract forms, -not- 
withstanding the fact that we have 
had such a tumultuous and unprece- 


‘dented condition in the flour busi- 


ness.” 
This is indeed a credit to all who 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 











“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 











Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS - 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 


| and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM | 


We wall be glad to get your quot tions 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation | 


Minneapolis, Minnesota > 





“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mitime Co., Inman, Kan. 





a 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
. Capacity OHICKASHA Oable Addres 
800 bbis OKLA. *““Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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Milled with the same care and. skill - that 
have made DaNiEL WEBSTER and GoL_p Coin 
outstanding among fine flours in the past. You 
can be sure EaG.e’s will be the best of its kind. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


Gagle ROLLER MILL COMPANY. 


SUNNY 
KANSAS 


We are prevented by govern- 
ment order from milling as much 
SUNNY KANSAS as we would 
like. But we can and do pro- 
duce the finest in quality. Bet- 
ter baking performance comes nat- 
urally with SUNNY KANSAS. 
For it is expertly milled from 
wheats of preferred baking 


qualities. 


<> 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA - KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, ““SENTINEL”’ 














FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 
Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 
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Here’s one of the “Jo” Boys you'll get to 
know better during the U.S. Wheat Flour 


Program. 


Your old friend, Big Jo, is taking a leave of 
absence for awhile; but he’ll be back one of 
these days. In the meantime, his brothers 
Diamond Jo, Chief Jo and Enerjo are busy as 
bees carrying on the family’s 64-year-old 


tradition of dependable service to bakers. 


As always, their “strength” and “uniformity” 
are fact, not fiction . . . 80% regulations not- 
withstanding. So give Diamond Jo and his 
brothers a chance to help solve your baking 
. TODAY! 


problems. . 


THE BIG JO 


FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 























ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Comp. new 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia 


90 John Street 


insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
New York 


Montreal, Canada 








MINNEAPOLIS 


I. M. ‘CHILTON, Mer. oaks Beek 
GRAIN MERCHANTS Bratony. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 





MILWAUKEE, WIS 


BUFFALO, N. Y 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 














FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ad 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 














Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 





Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 97th Year 














had anything to do with creating this 
contract over the past number of 
years. Many prominent flour dis- 
tributors gave much of their time, 
ability and money in building the 
contract. It has met the most se- 
vere tests that could be given any 
flour contract without showing a sin- 
gle error. 

The only regrettable part of the 
whole situation is that too few dis- 
tributors are now using it. The Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors has placed it at the disposal of 
all distributors, whether they are af- 
filiated with the organization or not. 
Those who are using it have found 
it of much help. Others would do 
likewise. 

i~ i 


Strange Thinking 

0: 

As those who have followed the 
regulation of flour milling and dis- 
tributing during the past year well 
know, the attitude of many policy 
makers in Washington was almost 
entirely to disregard the experience 
and suggestions of millers, distribu- 
tors and bakers. Obviously the pol- 
icy makers in question knew little or 
nothing about these industries—to 
say the least, how much, if any, food 
was saved by their edicts is ques- 
tionable. 

Apparently the emergency has lost 
much of its force, and the question 
is what the future trend will be. 
Experience clearly shows that once 
government establishes controls over 
an industry, it is extremely reluctant 
to relinquish them. Too much politi- 
cal activity is at stake. 

However, the flour industry has 
every right to request that any and 
all regulations which are affecting it 
adversely, and that also must apply 
to the consumers of the land, be 
abolished at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. This is not a selfish interest. 
The sooner distribution of such a 
basic commodity as flour returns 
to normal it will mean better serv- 
ice to consumers, more employ- 
ment and a big step toward the 
return of stable business conditions 
for the country as a whole. This 
is something that all organized flour 
distributors should do everything in 
their power to bring about. 


Preserve Price Records 
re) 


The Office of Price Administration 
has announced that all wholesale dis- 
tributors, as well as manufacturers 
and retailers, who came under its 
jurisdiction, must preserve their price 
records until July 1, 1947. Regard- 
less of the past, present or future 
fate of OPA, it would be extremely 
wise for all flour distributors to fol- 
low this requirement. 

For one thing, one never knows 
what investigations may be started 
following a period such as we have 
been going through. It is always 
well to have facts, and it is little 
additional trouble to keep this in- 
formation on file for a compara- 
tively short period. 

Furthermore, it might be well for 
all flour distributors to look at these 
figures every so often just to remind 
them what it costs to do business. 
While the OPA only asked for price 
records, we would go farther and 
suggest that operating costs be kept 
on file, and compared frequently with 
those currently prevailing. This 
might reveal some interesting infor- 
mation to flour distributors. 


tm SR. ae “ 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








— 


IF BUYING 
MILO x KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


‘Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
. Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


=O 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 











PERCY KENT BAG CO. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








“Dependable’”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 
RED RIVER MILLING CO. 








1500 Cwt, Daily « FERGUS FALLS, MINN 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 

















VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(MIGLUTEN) 


Winnes? alts 


WUN 


o\ Cormmers® 


Qnamoet 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
| Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,, U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


re p ity, 16,000 B hal 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 














enver 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


FLOUR wuts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 
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Scarcity of Ships 
Piles Up Flour 
Cars at Montreal 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Canadian Manager 
The Northwestern Miller 


Toronto, Ont.—Advices from Mont- 
real report congestion of cars loaded 
with flour for the United Kingdom. 
For these there is no shipping space 
available. The boats concerned are 
laid up for repairs. The amount of 
flour involved is about 30,000 tons. 

Reports from other parts of Can- 
ada indicate similar difficulties where 
unloading of cars is delayed. It is 
also to be noted that farther west 
flour is being held up at mills. Trans- 
port officials state that, if feasible 
and helpful, cars carrying flour for 
export are unloaded temporarily at 
terminals. 

If this situation continues, Cana- 
dian mills will have to seek markets 
at home for the flour they cannot 
deliver abroad. There is an unfilled 
demand for flour in most parts of 
Canada chiefly because of the 10% 
rationing order of the control board, 
which has been in effect since April. 
Now is the time to cancel that order 
and thus relieve the milling and bak- 
ing industries of a highly objection- 
able control and the consuming pub- 
lic of a restriction which is often 
found galling. 

It was never intended that this 
particular form of control would last 
more than a short while. Its purpose 
was to squeeze a few more tons of 
flour out of the Canadian public for 
famine relief purposes. Now is cer- 
tainly the psychological moment for 
an official announcement that flour 
rationing in Canada is definitely at 
an end. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JUNGEWAELTER SCHEDULED 
FOR WYOMING CONVENTION 


The first postwar meeting of the 
Wyoming Bakers Association will 
be held at the Townsend Hotel in 
Casper, Sept. 8. Frank Jungewaelter, 
executive secretary of the Associated 
Bakers of America, is scheduled to 
speak. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE ° 


MILLERS TO BE ENTERTAINED 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Members of 
District No. 4, Association of Oper- 
ative Millers, will be guests, with 
their wives, at a party to be given 
by the Allied Trades Association of 
the Twin Cities at Hotel Nicollet on 
Saturday, Aug. 24. The party will 
start with a cocktail hour at 6:00 
o’clock to be followed by a dinner, an 
entertainment program and dancing. 
Invitations have been mailed to the 
members and admission will be by 
card only. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SAGINAW PARTY PLANNED 


The second annual summer party 
of the Associated Bakers of Saginaw 
Valley, in Michigan, will be held at 
the Rolling Green golf course at 
Saginaw, the afternoon and evening 
of Aug. 26. Henry Arnold, of the 
Midland Home Bakery, is - general 
chairman, and Car] Rohlk, vice chair- 
man. -;-Golf,.. baseball, horseshoe; 
bridge:-and bingo will be. followed 
by a buffet supper and dancing. Bak- 
ery helpers and allied. tradesmen will 
help swell the attendance. 








WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


Ww 


No better flour is produced today 


than the fine quality products sold 
under these outstanding brand 
names. They are real winners for 


the flour distributor. 


* 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 





E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 








MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST... 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 

















WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 


Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 


MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Howard Fisch 


COUNCILMAN—Howard Fisch is 
the newly elected president of the 
Georgia Bakers Council, an organ- 
ization which sponsors regular busi- 
hess meetings of leading bakers of 
that state. A house-to-house opera- 
tor, Mr. Fisch is engaged in business 
with his brother, Joseph, under the 
style of Highland Bakery, Inc., At- 
lanta. 

SECRETARY — Forrest H. Holz, 
newly appointed secretary of the 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Forrest H. Holz 


Georgia Bakers Council, was released 
from the army as a major the latter 
part of 1945 after nearly five years 
service, most of which was spent 
in the Pacific. Prior to entering serv- 
ice, Mr: Holz was employed in the 
engineering department of the At- 
lanta Gas Light Co. He is a gradu- 
ate of the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta. He is also assistant 
to C. M. MacMillan, secretary of 
the Southern Bakers Association. 
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K. G. Patterson 


ENERGETIC—K. G. Patterson, 
president of Quality Bakery, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., is an energetic bakery 
association worker. Mr. Patterson is 
president of the Western Carolinas 
Retail Bakers Association, which has 
been called the “biggest little organ- 
ization in the country,” and is also 
vice president from North Carolina 
for the Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas. 


P. Val. Kolb 


VICE PRESIDENT.—P. Val. Kolb 
has been elected vice president in 
charge of the Special Markets Di- 
vision of the Winthrop Chemica! Co., 
the firm’s board of directors has an- 
nounced. Prior to his promotion 
Mr. Kolb was director of the <(ivi- 
sion, which is engaged in marketing 
vitamins used by the food and phar- 
maceutical industries, the new flour 
bleaching agent, Oxylite; and other 
chemicals produced by Winthrop. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 








A recent issue of the Interne, medi- 
cal professional journal, carried an 
article titled “The Physician’s Re- 
sponsibility in the Present Wheat 
Shortage” by Franklin C. Bing, di- 
rector of the American Institute of 
Baking. Reprints of the article are 
being sent to 150,000 physicians by 
William R. Warner & Co., pharma- 
ceutical firm. 

* 


‘Ralph €. Sowden, president of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, accompanied by Mrs. Sow- 
den, left early this week by motor 
for a fishing vacation in Colorado. 
They will later be joined by their 
son, A. James Sowden, also associ- 
ated with the New Era Milling Co. 


A. L. Jacobson, formerly president 
of the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, 
Kansas, together with Mrs. Jacobson 
and their son, James, have returned 
to Sterling from a 5,000 mile motor 
trip in Canada and to various parts 
of the country wherever their wan- 
dering feet directed them. Included 
in their itinerary was a visit to Mr. 
Jacobson’s mother, now 96 years old 
and well and happy at her home in 
Lansing, Michigan. 

+ 


Frank B. Archer, Atlanta flour and 
feed broker, has returned from a 
trip through south Georgia where 
he said he found business extremely 
dull, with practically every. jobber 
loaded with flour and trying to un- 
load. 

a 


C. M. McMillan, executive secre- 
tary of the Southern Bakers Asso- 


ciation, and Forrest H. Holz, assist- 
ant secretary of the southern or- 
ganization and secretary of the 
Georgia Bakers Council, have re- 
turned to Atlanta from Chicago, 
where they attended the National 
Institute for Trade Association Ex- 
ecutives at Northwestern University. 


@ 

W. E. Steakley, Atlanta flour bro- 
ker, recently called on bakers and 
wholesale grocers in northern Ala- 
bama and eastern Tennessee. 

& 

George E. Kelley, sales manager 
for Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., spent a day recently in Pitts- 
burgh with Frank C. Miller, Pitts- 
burgh representative. 

e 


J. Spagnol, Pittsburgh representa- 
tive, W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., is passing out cigars to cele- 
brate the arrival of his first grand- 
child, Richard R. Jablonski, son of his 
daughter Jacqueline. 


Ben H. Peoples of Pittsburgh, Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co. representa- 
tive, was the winner of a golf award 
in the recent outing of the North- 
western Ohio Production Men’s Club 
at Cleveland. 

e 


Recent visitors to the Chicago of- 
fice of the Millers National Federa- 
tion included: Robert V. Harris, vice 
president-secretary, Harris Milling 
Co., Mount Pleasant, Mich; Mrs. Mil- 
dred P. Kugler, sales manager, Kugler 
Milling Co., Mineral City, Ohio; M. F. 
Mulroy, executive vice president, Rus- 


sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and A. L. Gilster, first vice president, 
Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Ill. R. 
K. Durham, MNF technical service 
director, is spending a week in the 
East on federation business. 


John J. Reilly, in charge of the 
H. S. Pearlstone Co., New York flour 
broker, has returned from two weeks’ 
vacation at the Jersey shore. 

® 


Bert A. Stokke, grain and flour 
agent for the Chicago & North West- 
ern Railway at Minneapolis, has been 
promoted to general agent at Spo- 
kane, Wash. He will be guest of 
honor at a farewell luncheon at the 
Traffic Club, Aug. 22. 

e 


“The Rosebush,” a strangely titled 
story of an elephant, which appears 
in the current campus issue of Made- 
moiselle, fashion magazine for 
younger women, is the work of Sue 





PISCATORIALISTS 


L. A. Ritterhouse, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas, and Mrs. Ritter- 
house are spending the last half of 
August in Colorado on piscatorial 
business. Reports to date indicate 
unsatisfactory luck. Also on a fish- 


. ing excursion is Harold Regier, sales 


manager for the Buhler (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., who is trying 
his luck on the lakes of Minnesota. 





Kuehn, 20-year-old daughter of Henry 
E. Kuehn, vice president and co-man- 
ager of the King Midas Flour Miills, 
Minneapolis. Miss Kuehn, a junior at 
Wellesley College, was guest fic- 
tion editor in last year’s campus edi- 
tion of the magazine. The elephant 
story, by the way, won a prize. 


Paul J. Wedge, treasurer of Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, is making a three weeks’ cast- 
ern trip. 

e 


Arthur C. Bredesen, export man- 
ager for the International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, underwent an emer- 
gency gall bladder operation two 
weeks ago, but is at home again and 
well along toward complete recovery. 


R. C. Benner, office and credit man- 
ager for the Atlanta branch of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., accompanied by ™rs. 
Benner and their son Bobby, is vaca- 
tioning at Jacksonville Beach, Fla 


Announcement has been made of 
the marriage of James H. Healey, 
southern divisional sales manager for 
Corn Products Sales Co., with he2d- 
quarters in Memphis, Tenn., «nd 
Miss Elaine Pavia Weinrich, recently 
at Hernando, Miss. After Sept. 1 
Mr. and Mrs. Healey will be at hore 
at 290 North McNeill, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

7 © 


Albert Schmidt,: Capitol City B:k- 
ery, Harrisburg, Pa., president of ihe 
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Pennsylvania Bakers Association, 
made a recent trip to the South, vis- 
iting bakeries, including Royal Bak- 
ing Co., Raleigh, N. C., Waldensian 
Baking Co., Valdese, N. C., and H. H. 
Claussen’s Sons, Augusta, Ga. 


) _@ 

A. C. Strong of Oklahoma City, 
district sales manager of Texas and 
Oklahoma for General Mills, Inc., has 
returned from a fishing trip in Colo- 
rado. 

€ 

Charles B. Moore, executive vice 
president of the Wichita (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., is spending two 
weeks with his family at their cot- 
tage at Manitou, Colo. 


Louis Schott, 89, founder and for- 
mer president of the Schott Milling 
Co., Akron, Ohio, died Aug. 12 after 
a six-month illness. He founded the 
milling firm, now operated by his 
sons, in 1891. Before that he was 
with the old F. Schumacher Mill- 
ing Co. 
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Jule Burny Top 
Golfer at Second 
Tourney 


Top golfer among members of the 
Bakers Club of Chicago who partici- 
pated in the recent second tourna- 
ment of the club’s sport season was 
Jule Burny, Burny Bros., Inc., who 
barely nosed out Lew Waldron, Co- 
lumbia Chemical Co., Chicago, win- 
ner of the first summer contest. His 
score was 68, played at the Medinah 
Country Club, the scene of varied 
sports and entertainment activities 
participated in or observed by 250 
members and their guests. 

Hunter Brown of Chapman & 
Smith Co., Chicago, strode out in 
front as the No. 2 golfer. 

The blind bogey was won by Cecil 
Sowles, National Grain Yeast Corp., 
Chicago; Paul Prentiss, American 
Maize Products Co., Chicago; Robert 
Dibble of Schulze Baking Co., Chicago 
and Kansas City, and Tim Claussen 
of Corn Products Sales Co., Chicago. 

Among the other top golf prize 
winners were: Jerome Debs, Chicago 
Metallic Mfg. Co; George Hackbush, 
International Milling Co; Cecil 
Sowles; Charles Grennan, Jersey 
Farm Baking Co; S. J. Jones, Elgin 
Food Inc, Chicago, and H. M. 
Jaeger, Bear-Stewart Co., Chicago. 

Guests winning prizes were William 
Smetz of Smetz Bakery, Rockford, 
Ill, invited by Henry Hildebrandt of 
Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago, and 
George Beck, King Midas Flour Mills, 
Chicago, who accompanied Joseph E. 
Fagan, National Milling Co., Chicago. 
Victory bonds were won by Henry 
Hildebrandt; R. Kearns, Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Co., Chicago, 
Invited by M. M. Jackson, Vienna 
Model Bakery, Chicago, and Russell 
Fitch of Swift & Co., guest of Charles 
Pratt, Edson Egg Co., Chicago. 
George Chussler, Bakers Weekly, 
Chicago, won the horseshoe tourna- 
ment, which he and David Vaughan 
of Bemmels-Vaughan conducted, and 
Arthur L. Beaver, the Humko Co., 

_ Chicago, was second winner, fol- 
lowed by Ward Miller, Sheridan 
(Wyo.) Flouring Mills Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago. 

Oscar Breault, Brolite Co., Chicago, 
vas No. 1 nonparticipant prize win- 
er. 
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Sydney Anderson 


NEW DIRECTOR.—Sydney Ander- 
son, vice president and secretary of 
General Mills since 1930, was elected 
to the board of directors by the 
stockholders of the company on Aug. 
20. After seven terms in Congress 
as representative from the First Min- 
nesota District (1910-25) he became 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration. He joined General Mills in 
1930 as vice president and secretary, 
and was appointed head of the legal 
department in 1937. His former du- 
ties as vice president and secretary 
and as executive in charge of the 
legal department will be assumed by 
Edward K. Thode. 

NAMED VICE PRESIDENT.—Ed- 
ward K. Thode, member of the legal 
department and assistant secretary 


Edward K. Thode 


and assistant treasurer of General 
Mills, was elected vice president and 
secretary by the board of directors 
on Aug. 20. Before joining General 
Mills in 1937, Mr. Thode served as 
administrative assistant to J. Edgar 
Hoover of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation and as chief of the nation- 
al division of identification and in- 
formation of the FBI. He resigned 
from the FBI in 1930 to practice law, 
and was later associated with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., the 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency and 
the Department of Agriculture in 
Washington. He will also assume 
duties as executive in charge of the 
legal department. 

GMI PROMOTION. — Whitney E. 
Eastman, head of the chemical divi- 
sion of General Mills, was elected a 
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Whitney H. Eastman 


vice president of the company Aug. 
20. After many years in the vege- 
table oil processing industry, Mr. 
Eastman joined General Mills in 1943 
and shortly thereafter became presi- 
dent of the newly-formed vegetable 
oil and protein division. Early in 
1946 this became the chemical divi- 
sion. Operations of the division in- 
clude a soybean processing plant and 
three soybean oil refining units at 
Belmond, Iowa, a polyamide resin 
plant and fatty acids research proj- 
ect at Minneapolis, and construction 
of a new organic chemical plant at 
Kankakee, Ill. Before joining Gen- 
eral Mills, Mr. Eastman was a vice 
president and director of the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., a firm with 
which he had been associated since 
1928. 





GMI STOCKHOLDERS 
RE-ELECT DIRECTORS 


<>— 
Sydney Anderson, Formerly Vice 
President and Secretary, Named 
as New Director 


Wilmington, Del.—The common 
stockholders of General Mills, Inc., 
at their annual meeting here Aug. 20 
re-elected all 14 directors of the com- 
pany and named one new director, 
Sydney Anderson. The stockholders 
also passed three amendments to the 
by-laws governing the composition of 
of the board of directors and the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Immediately following the stock- 
holders’ meeting, the board of direc- 
tors met and re-elected all of the 
officers of the company with the ex- 
ception of Sydney Anderson, for- 
merly vice president and secretary, 
who retired to accept the post as 
director. In Mr. Anderson’s place, 
the board elected Edward K. Thode 
vice president and secretary. 

Whitney H. Eastman, head of the 
chemical division of General Mills, 
was also elected a vice president of 
the company. 

The shortage of grain over the 
past months forced both millers and 
bakers into the position of being un- 
able to supply the demands of the 
American public for flour and bread, 
Harry A. Bullis, president, pointed 
out in his report to stockholders. 
Family flour volume. was severely 
curtailed as a result of the 80% ex- 
traction order. Volume gains were 
made on the company’s three ready- 
to-eat cereals—Wheaties, Kix and 


Cheerios. Bisquick and _ Softasilk 
Cake Flour were making favorable 
progress until the 80% extraction 
order caused their withdrawal from 
the market, the report said. 

Good progress is being made on 
the company’s $22,000,000 expansion 
program which includes a new flour 
mill at Los Angeles, cereal plant at 
Lodi, Cal., organic chemical plant at 
Kankakee, Ill., enlarged research fa- 
cilities at Minneapolis, three soybean 
refining units at Belmond, Iowa, re- 
modeled general office building at 
Minneapolis, and other projects, the 
report said. 

The increased use of mechanized 
equipment is planned, since power is 
one of the few commodities which has 
not only shown no increase in cost 
but has actually shown a decrease in 
recent years, according to Mr. Bullis. 

As of Aug. 1, 1,326 of 2,835 GMI 
employees who served in the armed 
forces were back in the employment 
of the company, the report stated. 

“We believe that future prospects 
are bright for General Mills,” Mr. 
Bullis reported. “There is a tre- 
mendous demand for our major prod- 
ucts—flour, packaged foods and ani- 
mal feeds. In the newer fields of 
chemicals, industrial machinery and 
home appliances, General Mills is 
rapidly becoming established. The 
company is in a sound financial posi- 
tion and has a valuable asset in its 
trained and loyal personnel. 

“General Mills has always believed 
in tailoring its products and services 
to the needs of the American house- 
wife. The past 20 years have been 
marked by an increasing population 
trend toward the cities. Income per 


capita has shown a great increase. 
There has also been an increasing 
trend toward employment of women 
outside the home. Our products have 
been adapted to these changes. City 
apartments have less storage space 
than country houses. City families 
are smaller, and shopping is easier in 
the city than in rural areas. Hence 
the introduction of smaller packages. 
Because she spends less time in the 
kitchen today, the American house- 
wife prefers food products with speed 
and convenience of preparation. 
Hence the company’s food specialty 
products—Bisquick, Betty Crocker 
packaged soups, Softasilk Cake 
Flour, Wheaties, et al. She also wel- 
comes labor saving devices and mech- 
anized household equipment. Gen- 
eral Mills is endeavoring to fill these 
requirements with its new line of 
home appliances, starting with the 
Tru-Heat electric iron. We are also 
expanding and improving the famous 
Betty Crocker service to homemak- 
ers.” 

The goal of 60,000,000 jobs for 
American people may be achieved 
soon, the report predicted. 

“The most important thing that 
must be achieved by American in- 
dustry in the coming year is increased 
productivity. Only by increasing pro- 
ductivity can we hope to avoid fur- 
ther increase in price levels, with the 
accompanying danger of a precipitous 
price break. 

“Enlarged productivity per worker 
is a bulwark against inflation, since 
it insures a greater volume of goods 
to absorb the purchasing power of 
the public. 

“Enlarged productivity per worker 
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does not mean the ‘speed-up’ or the 
‘sweating’ of labor. As a matter of 
fact, it is management that must do 
most of the sweating. It is the task 
of management to find and develop 
better raw materials, to increase the 
effectiveness of the horsepower 
placed at the disposal of each work- 
er, to increase the capital investment 
per worker, and to make it clear to 
labor that it will be mutually bene- 
ficial to both labor and management 
to study ways in which our combined 
output can be improved. Only thus 
will it be possible to increase wages 
without price increases that auto- 
matically cancel the wage increases.” 

The following directors were elect- 
ed at the annual meeting of the com- 
mon stockholders: James F. Bell, 
chairman of the board, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Sydney Anderson, 
Minneapolis; Walter R. Barry, vice 
president, General Mills, Inc; Charles 
C. Bovey, Minneapolis; Harry A. Bul- 
lis, president, General Mills, Inc; 
John Cowles, president, Minneapolis 
Star-Journal and Tribune; Franklin 
M. Crosby, vice president, General 
Mills, Inc; John Crosby, Minneapolis; 
Frank F. Henry, Buffalo; Henry S. 
Kingman, president, Farmers & Me- 
chanics Savings Bank, Minneapolis; 
Putnam D. McMillan, vice president, 
General Mills, Inc; Frank J. Morley 
of Kingman, Cross, Morley, Cant & 
Taylor, Minneapolis; Leslie N. Perrin, 
executive vice president, General 
Mills, Inc; Henry S. Sturgis, presi- 
dent, First National Bank of the City 
of New York; Harold W. Sweatt, 
president, Minneapolis - Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Chicago. 
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8-MAN PANEL TO TALK 
ON 1946 CROP FLOUR 


Kansas City, Mo.—An eight-man 
panel of well-informed bakers and 
allied tradesmen will discuss many 
phases of the baking characteristics 
of flour milled from the 1946 crop at 
the joint meeting of the Bakers- 
Allied Club and the Kansas City sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists Aug. 26. 

C. J. Patterson, Sr., C. J. Patter- 
son Co., Kansas City, Mo., will dis- 
cuss bread. characteristics, while 
Glenn E. Hargrave of the Paniplus 
Co., Mount Prospect, Ill., will cover 
bread varieties. George Garnatz, 
Kroger Food Foundation, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, will talk on formula changes, 
and Robert C. Dibble, Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp., Kansas City, Mo., will 
discuss proofing and baking. 

Variations in dough mixing and 
floor time will be discussed by John 
Kepler, Rushton Baking Co., Kansas 
City, Kansas. James W. Whitacre, 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., a member 
of the recent southwestern cereal 
chemists’ crop reporting committee, 
will report on the 1946 wheat crop. 

Clarence Clifford of Standard 
Brands, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., will 
talk on machining characteristics and 
John Roberts, Campbell-Taggart As- 
sociated Bakeries, Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo., will discuss sponge fermenta- 
tion, absorption and mixing. 

According to the advance response, 
a large crowd is expected at the meet- 
ing, which will be held at the Hotel 
President, Kansas City, Mo. A lunch- 
eon at 12:15 p.m. in the Walnut 
room will precede the meeting. 

The committee which is arranging 
the meeting includes John S. Whin- 
ery, Rodney Milling Co; Roland W. 
Selman, C. J. Patterson Co., and A. 
M. Hillner; Paniplus Co., all of Kan- 
sas. City. 
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Highlights of President’s Report to 


General Mills Stockholders Quoted 


Following are excerpts featuring 
highlights from the recent report by 
President Harry A. Bullis to stock- 
holders of General Mills, Inc: 


Farm Service 


“The farm service division now 
operates 69 stores. Our stores divi- 
sion is diversifying its operations 
and will increase its distribution of 
farm supplies and equipment in addi- 
tion to merchandising General Mills 
products.” 


Mechanical Division 


“As could be expected shortly after 
V-J Day, the mechanical division 
found its orders being canceled rap- 
idly. However, due to the outstand- 
ing nature of its work in the design 
and manufacture of precision fire- 
control instruments and other equip- 
ment for the Army, Navy and Air 
Corps, certain work was continued. 

“Postwar plans for entering the 
home appliance field with a line of 
table appliances are being put into 
effect following the conversion of 
certain of the mechanical division fa- 
cilities from the manufacture of war 
material. The first of these home 
appliances, an automatic electric 
iron, is now in production and will 
shortly be introduced on the mar- 
ket. This will be followed by a pres- 
sure saucepan, a coffee maker, and 
other items. Another part of the 
mechanical division is being devoted 
to industrial equipment, designing, 
manufacturing and assembling indus- 
trial machinery and equipment for 
General Mills and other companies. 
It is doing a satisfactory volume of 
business.” 


Chemical Division 


“What was formerly the vegetable 
oil and protein division is now the 
chemical division. The change was 
made in December, 1945, the new 
name being considered more repre- 
sentative of the future operations of 
this division. The soybean plant at 
Belmond, Iowa, is now operating on 
a satisfactory basis, but because of 
the limited supply of soybeans, it was 
necessary to operate at half capacity 
during the last few months of the 
fiscal year. The greater part of the 
production of soybean oil meal has 
gone to our own formula feeds units 
and farm service stores. 

“A lecithin unit is being installed 
at Belmond to remove the lecithin 
from all of the soybean oil that will 
be produced by us. In addition, a 
refining unit is being installed which 
will make it possible to refine our 
entire oil production into various 
commercial grades.” 


Distillation Products, Inc. 


“Distillation Products, Inc., with 
headquarters at Rochester, N. Y., is 
owned jointly by General Mills and 
Eastman Kodak Co. This corpora- 
tion is the largest producer of vita- 
min A and vitamin E concentrates 
in the world. It also manufactures 
pumps and stills of various sizes, and 
high-vacuum gauges and _instru- 
ments.” 


Improvement and Expansion Program 


“A program has been.worked out 
and approved by the board of direc- 
tors embracing rehabilitation and im- 
provements of present’properties and 
equipment, and construction of new 
facilities. It is estimated that the 
program will require a -fixed invest- 


ment of approximately $22,000,000 
over a five-year period. It includes 
such major projects as a new cereal 
plant at Lodi, Cal., a new flour mill 
at Los Angeles, the complete re- 
modeling of the Hodgson Building in 
Minneapolis for the general offices 
of the company, refining equipment 
for the Belmond plant, as well as 
numerous other projects. Particular 
attention is being directed toward 
increasing the efficiency of present 
facilities. Increased use of mechan- 
ized equipment is also planned, since 
it is recognized that power is one of 
the few commodities which has not 
only shown no increase in cost but 
has actually shown a decrease in 
recent years. 

“General Mills plans to build and 
operate a new, modern organic chem- 
ical plant. A 30-acre tract of land 
near Kankakee, IIl., has recently been 
purchased as the site for this proposed 
plant which will produce fatty acids 
and fatty acid derivatives. Fatty 
acids, or fat acids as they are some- 
times called, comprise a group of 
organic acids present in combination 
with glycerine in all animal, vege- 
table, and marine fats and oils. Ne- 
gotiations have been completed with 
Armour & Co. licensing us under cer- 
tain patents pertaining to fatty acid 
fractionation. 

“The fatty acid industry is con- 
cerned with the recovery, purification 
and isolation of the organic acids 
present in the various natural fats 
and oils. It also encompasses the 
conversion of such organic acids to 
a large number of their derivatives. 
Products arising from our proposed 
plant will be used in the paint, var- 
nish, and synthetic resin industries; 
in the textile, rubber and lubricating 
oil industries, and in the production 
of other chemical intermediates.” 

“On May 31, 1946, the company 
employed 10,664 people. This repre- 
sents a net decrease of 141 during 
the year and was largely due to the 
reduction in wartime activities of the 
mechanical division and the disposal 
of a number of farm service stores. 
The number of employees in other 
activities increased during the year. 

“The company is proud of the fact 
that 2,835 of its employees made their 
contribution to victory in some 
branch of military service. We rev- 
erently salute the 52 who made the 
supreme sacrifice in the service of 
our country. As of the end of the 
year, 1,304 of our veterans were back 
in our employ. 

“A service pin award program was 
initiated during the year, and 3,614 
pins were presented to employees 
having five years or more of service. 
Distinctive pins indicate 5, 10, 15, 20 
and 25 years of service. It is inter- 
esting that there were 615 pins 
awarded to active employees having 
25 years or more of service. 

“The employees’ retirement system 
was amended as of March 31, 1946, 
to provide in most cases for larger 
pensions and more equitable benefits. 

“In view of the improvement in 
earnings during the year, the board 
of directors, under authority granted 
by the stockholders, made effective 
a profit-sharing plan for officers and 
employees. Under this plan, a total 
of $525,172 was appropriated and dis- 
tributed out of earnings. Thé’amount 
distributed was. substantially less 
than the amount permitted under the 
authority granted by the stockhold- 
ers. The amount paid, after giving 
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effect to the resultant tax saving, 
caused a reduction of 2.3% in the 
year’s earnings.” 


Research 


“The research program of General 
Mills has continued to expand, its 
aims being: one, the improvement of 
present production; two, the develop- 
ment of new products; three, the di- 
versification of operating risks and 
sources of income, and four, the im- 
provement and expansion of the com- 
pany’s profit potential. 

“The entire research program is 
carefully appraised from time to 
time, recognition being given to the 
fact that considerable fundamental 
research must be undertaken in any 
long-range program. Research is be- 
ing conducted with the specific pur- 
pose of developing new food special- 
ties, new chemical derivatives of veg- 
etable oils and new mechanical goods. 
Our research projects also inciude 
the development of the most suitable 
and most economical cartons and con- 
tainers for both new products and 
existing products. 

“An addition is being built to the 
research laboratory which will house 
additional shops and pilot equip- 
ment.” 


Prospects for the Future 


‘In spite of certain unfavorable 
factors, we believe that future pros- 
pects are bright for General Mills. 

“There is a tremendous demand 
for our major products—flour, pack- 
age foods and animal feeds. Our po- 
sition has been enhanced by our rec- 
ord since the start of the war. In 
the newer fields of chemicals, indus- 
trial machinery, and home appliances, 
General Mills is rapidly becoming 
established. The company is in a 
sound financial position and has a 
valuable asset in its trained and 
loyal personnel. 

“The country is fortunate in the 
promise of wonderful crops. In fact, 
the wheat crop is expected to break 
all records, the latest estimate being 
for 1,160,366,000 bus. The corn crop 
also promises to break all records. 
The oat crop is near record produc- 
tion and is far above normal. Thus 
the country is assured not only of 
ample grain for human and animal 
food, but also of a surplus for the re- 
lief of the hungry in other less for- 
tunate lands. In view of these condi- 
tions, we have good reason to hope 
for an early relaxation or removal 
of the government regulations which 
have been hampering production in 
the milling industry. 

“In particular, there should be the 
earliest possible termination of the 
80% flour extraction order. This or- 
der, by forcing millfeed into flour and 
preventing the maintenance of uni- 
formity controls, coarsens bread and 
makes the production of other su- 
perior baked products far more diffi- 
cult. ~ 

“General Mills has always «vi- 
denced a high degree of flexibility 
and adaptability, and since the com- 
pany’s chief customer is the Ameri- 
can housewife, the company has been 
concerned in adapting its products to 
her needs and preferences.” 
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MRS. DAISY N. PARKS DIES 


Kansas City, Mo.—Jerry Parks of 
the J. P. Parks.Co., Board of Trace, 





‘Kansas City, Mo.,.was called to Los 


Angeles this week upon the death of 
his mother, Mrs: Daisy Noble Parks, 
76. Mrs. ‘Parksdied: Aug.13.. Only 
recently Mr. Parks returned by plane 
from a visit.with her 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
































American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in ore of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
hern Sales Office 








Sout 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


* General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
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PHILADELPHIA BAKERY 
STRIKE NEARS SETTLEMENT 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Termination of 
the 10-day-old strike against the five 
major commercial bakeries here and 
three in Norristown, Pa., seemed im- 
minent as all eight companies re- 
quested court action on injunction 
suits filed last week to restrain the 
union from continuing the walkout. 

Appeals were held in abeyance 
while representatives of the United 
States Labor Conciliation Service at- 
tempted to settle the dispute, with a 
proposal under which 1,883 idle inside 
workers would return to their jobs 
immediately, giving the company and 
the union 24 hours apiece to make 
and to consider new proposals. If no 
agreement was then reached, the 
case would go to arbitration. 

Company delegates quickly accept- 
ed the plan, but the 52-man union 
contract committee rejected it despite 
recommendation for acceptance by 
its business agent, who later ex- 
plained that the men’s attitude was 
based on recent action by Local 6 in 
voting not to return to work with- 
out a contract and not to accept 
arbitration. 

Closing of the 11 plants meant the 
loss of 75% of the two cities’ normal 
bread supply and made many people 
realize for the first time just how 
big a part the staff of life plays in 
their daily lives. Despite all sorts of 
attempts to alleviate the situation, 
bread still remains the scarcest of 
all hard-to-get commodities in this 
metropolitan area. 

While the strike was in progress, 
long lines of housewives were on 
hand at chain stores and retail shops, 
who were forced to institute systems 
of rationing which in some instances 
meant but a half loaf to a customer. 
Newspapers printed recipes in case 
housewives had forgotten how to 
bake. Only the large chain restau- 
rants had rolls and bread, and hence 
were overrun with customers who 
were diverted from independent res- 
taurants or who could not carry 
homemade sandwiches to eat on the 
job. 

The impasse in negotiations found 
the union had scaled its original de- 
mand for a 30c hourly pay increase 
down to 18%c, but the companies’ 
best offer was 16c. 

The companies charge that the 
strike was called in flagrant viola- 
tion of contracts signed last Novem- 
ber and claim that the walkout is un- 
authorized by the parent union, the 
International Bakery Workers. 

Firms involved are Freihofer, Park- 
way, General, Fleischmann and Mees 
bakeries of Philadelphia, and Spauld- 
ing, Continental and Stroehmann 
Bros. plants in Norristown. 
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BANKRUPTCY PETITION FILED 


New York, N. Y. — Involuntary 
bankruptcy petition has been filed 
against Robinson & Street, Inc., old 
time New York grain house, located 
in the Produce Exchange. Creditors 
are the Superintendence Co., Inc., 
Norris Grain Co. and Frederick 
Quackenbush. The move is to clear 
up indebtedness remaining since the 
death last spring of Charles A. Rob- 
insoh, the last member of the firm. 
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Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and_ Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seéd at principal primary points for the 
Week endéd Aug..17, in. thousand bushels: 
of Receipts Shipments Stocks 
0 : 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
MéineapeHs... 585 68 99 6.- 209 14 
Duluth ...... 18 4 44 oe 108 114 






Our GUARANTEE 
Still Stands... 


We have always advertised our 
fine flours with the statement that 
we back them to the limit for the 
particular use to which they are 
adapted. 


This guarantee extends to La 
Grange Mills 80% flour. It is 
made from closely selected spring 
wheat, and as carefully milled as 
men and machines can make it. 
This results in satisfaction for the 
bakeshop and housewife. In these 
days of uncertainty about flour, 
your best bet is to stick to the mill 
that has always made quality its 
first objective. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 





PIONEER MILLERS OF SPRING WHEAT 











She FLOUR 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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St. Louls Portland Chicago nid Galveston 
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Kansas City veston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
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Jones-HETrELSATER Construction Co. 
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1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missourt 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Trading eased somewhat 
this week as the flour market awaited ac- 
tion by the decontrol board which would 
possibly effect a change in flour ceilings. 
A majority of the millers preferred to 
book no further ahead than Aug. 20, so 
most recent inquiries from prospective buy- 
ers have not been acted upon. However, in 
some instances, mills which wished to buy 
wheat did book flour ahead in = small 
amounts to hedge the wheat which was 
bought. 

More evidence of a _ preference to wait 
on a decontrol board’ decision is found in 
the fact that some large mills have giv- 
en the order to halt the buying of wheat 
until further notice. 

Southwestern mills sold an average of 
74% of capacity during the past week, 
compared with 148% in the preceding week 
and 15% a year ago. 

Spotted improvement was noted in .the 
demand for family flour, as at some points 
stocks had to be replenished before they 
were cleaned up. But generally during the 
past month family flour demand has been 
runnnig true to seasonal form and has been 
slow because of warm weather. Most fam- 
ily buyers are preferring to get along 
on what stocks they have, as they antici- 
pate an early return to normal extraction 
rates. 

Towards the end of the week, mills began 
receiving inquiries from foreign countries 
for bookings which presumably will be 
charged against their September alloca- 


tions. Sales percentages should increase, 
for as the amounts are released, they will 
quickly be consumed. The eagerness of 


the foreign trade for American flour is 
great and has not yet been satisfied by 
past allocations and export licenses issued. 

Flour production in Kansas City con- 
tinued at a steady pace with the output 
at Kansas City mills averaging 100% for 
the week, Last week mills operated at 
94% of capacity, while a year ago the 
output was 71%. 

Quotations Aug. 17 were at ceiling: 80% 
extraction hard wheat bakery flour $4.26 
per sack, bulk, Kansas City; family flour, 
sacked $5.20@5.40; soft wheat bakery flour, 
bulk $4.28@4.30. 

Thirteen mills report domestic business 
active, 5 fair, 2 quiet, none slow, 3 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Sales ranged from 50 
to 90% and averaged 80%, compared with 
61% a week ago and 14% a year ago. 
Bakers took approximately 58% of sales 
with the balance going to the family class 
of buyers. Operations ranged from 50 to 
100% and averaged 83%, compared with 
92% a week ago and 50% a year ago. 
Prices closed unchanged. Quotations, de- 
livered Oklahoma points in 100-lb cottons, 
Aug. 17: family, 80% extra emergency in 
trucks $5.35 @5.77; carlots, $5.05@5.45; 
bakers, unenriched, trucks $4.43@4.76, car- 
lots $4.43. 

Omaha: Mills continue to work seven 
days a week, 24 hours a day. Bookings 
last week were made on a small scale; 
however, mills report that they are hold- 
ing back, awaiting the decision of the 
Price Decontrol Board. Wheat supplies 
are plentiful, with most of the exporting 
heading for England. Shipping instruc- 
tions come in regularly. Prices remain 
the same. 

Wichita: Mills operated from six to seven 
days last week for an over-all average of 
six and one half days. Sales, confined 
largely to family flour, averaged 25% of 
capacity. Millers continue to hold sales 
of bakery flour to a minimum, awaiting 
the decision of the Price Decontrol Board. 


Hutchinson: An exceedingly sharp de- 
mand has persisted from bakers but fam- 
ily trade buying has slumped to nothing. 
Export demand also has been fairly active 
but inability to get suitable bags has been 
a drag on sales for shipment abroad. Mills 
have not been selling for forward ship- 
ment, but have been accepting orders sub- 
ject to the price prevailing at time of 
shipment. Some large bakers have indi- 
cated a willingness to take a chance on the 
future by booking heavily but their offers 
were not accepted. 

Salina: Demand for flour from the bak- 
ery trade has been good but family busi- 
ness is slow. Shipping directions are ex- 
cellent. 


Texas: Family flour buyers continue to 
withhold shipping directions; demand for 
it is always lowest during the hot season 
and the rumor persists that the 80% ex- 
traction order may soon be revoked and 
white flour be again obtainable. Demand 
for bakers flour is much less urgent; many 
bakers are now well supplied and are 
backing off. But there is still some out- 
let to bakers, and mills are accepting 
orders from regular baker customers, though 
such business is not being solicited, because 
with present ceilings and wheat values 
bakers flour is unremunerative. Such sales 
are for spot shipment only. Operations 
remain at full capacity. 


THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis: Spring wheat mills experi- 
enced another quiet. week, with millers 


preferring not to sell without knowing 
whether or not wheat was going to be 
decontrolled. Recent wheat prices were 
too far out of line with the flour ceiling 
to permit profitable operations, so mills 
have been taking care of only distress 
cases, where customers have to have a 
car or go out of business. 

Family flour business is dragging, but 
there are enough bakers needing flour 
that even the carlot sales last week brought 
new bookings up to about 40% of the 
northwestern spring wheat milling capacity. 
A week earlier, bookings were 92%, a year 
ago 26%. 

Millers feel confident that an immense 
amount of business is in sight, once un- 
certainty over controls is settled. Tem- 
porarily, bakers in several cities are more 
concerned over labor troubles than they 
are over future flour needs. Strikes in 
Philadelphia, Chicago and other Illinois 
towns, have disrupted business and threat- 
en to become more serious. 

Export demand for flour is heavy. Eng- 
land bought all that mills could offer last 
week and Holland and Norway are in the 
market this week for round lots. Cuba 
will need more flour this month. All Latin 
American markets are heard from. They 
will take all the flour they can get export 
licenses for. 

Quotations Aug. 19: spring standard 80% 
$4.45, family 80% $5.57. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Trade 
was at a standstill last week, buyers and 
millers alike waiting for word from Wash- 
ington as to whether or not price control 
would be in effect. Plenty of flour has 
been sold for September shipment, so if 
the OPA is in charge again, the question 
everyone asks is what disposition will be 
made of pending contracts? Meanwhile, 
inquiry is better for millfeed, both locally 
and for shipment. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 
Chicago: Several mills are out of the 
market, having reached their quota on al- 
location basis. Sales are confined to small 
scattered lots for nearby requirements only. 
No advance bookings are being made as 
millers are awaiting announcement of de- 
control plans. Deliveries were hindered 
due to the boxcar shortage, which still pre- 
vails. A fair amount of family flour busi- 
ness is reported, although in single car- 
lots only, Directions are for immediate 
shipment. Quotations Aug. 17: spring $4.59, 
family flour $5.54@5.62, hard winter $4.59, 

soft winter $4.58@4.62, all 80%. 


St. Louis: Local mills reported new busi- 
ness rather slow last week. Demand from 
the bakery trade fell off, awaiting news 
out of Washington. However, a fair de- 
mand was noted for carlots to take care of 
present requirements at ceiling levels. Ex- 
port demand was good, but mills were un- 
able to obtain the licenses to ship. Job- 
bers report business slow, the trade buy- 
ing only for immediate requirements. Most 
mill connections are able to suply their 
regular trade, although they are not overly 
anxious to offer until something more 
definite is known on prices. 

Central states mills report bakery demand 
slowing down. 

Quotations Aug. 17: hard winter family 
$5.30@5.70, bakery $4.45@4.55; spring fam- 
ily $5.40@5.70, bakery $4.45@4.55; soft win- 
ter bakery $4.50@4.60; family brands $5.35 
@ 5.45. 

Toledo: The trade is waiting for an- 
nouncement of the final decision of the 
three-man Decontrol Board about grain 
and grain products. This has been accom- 
panied by some slackening in sales and 
directions. There appears to be a_ wide- 


spread hope, particularly in the family 
trade, that compulsory manufacture of 
80% flour may shortly be discontinued. 
The peak of the movement of soft wheat 
is over. The Toledo bid, 28%c rate points 
to New York, Aug. 16, was $1.96 for No. 
2 red; ceiling on flour $4.88, New York. 


Cleveland: With everyone awaiting the 
decision of the decontrol board bakers 
and jobbers have been marking time. Job- 
bers have flour enough on hand and roll- 
ing for the next 10 days. Large bakers, 
having run out of flour last month, have 
at least a 30-day supply on hand. Some 
of the larger bakers have placed flour 
in storage. 

There is a big demand for high gluten 
flour to help bolster some of the flour that 
was shipped early in the month. Also, 
bakers of rye bread need high protein flour 
for their rye mix. Bakers, as a_ whole, 
claim there is an August slump in the 
demand for bread, which is caused by an 
abundance of fruit and the exodus of a 
great many people on summer vacations. 
Most small bakers are opening again, hav- 
ing returned from vacations. 

Shortage of sugar and fats is most 
disturbing to the large and small bakers. 

Mills are offering flour more freely for 
shipment this month, but are not inclined 
to contract beyond Sept. 1. 

If the maritime strike continues for any 
length of time, there may be a scarcity 
of flour in this territory. 

Quotations Aug. 17: Kansas hard $4.79, 
spring $4.79, high gluten $4.99, soft winter 
$4.72, all new cottons. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: With the exception of modest 
sales of family flour, very little business 
was done last week as mills were in a 
price squeeze on bakery flours. Mills were 
waiting to see what action would be taken 
on price decontrol. Some mills withdrew 
from the market, while others were run- 
ning on a hand-to-mouth basis and fulfill- 
ing old contracts when they had the grain. 
The boxcar shortage, which is retarding 
wheat receipts, is also interfering with out- 
bound flour and feed shipments. Demand 
for bakery flours is very urgent. On the 
whole mills have been able to fill emer- 
gency orders of old customers. Some mills 
report heavy output for export. 

Quotations Aug. 17, cottons, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: bakery flours, northwestern $4.83, 
southwestern $4.83; soft wheat $4.82; fam- 
ily flour $5.85, all 80%. 

New York: Flour arrivals from nearly 
all mills were confined to scattered cars 
as everyone awaited word on prices. Buy- 
ers are impatient, with heavy potential 
demand in spite of shipments on earlier 
contracts and the trade looks for active, 
buying just as soon as mills are ready to 
grind normally for the domestic trade. At 
present, many mills are more interested in 
export than any other business and local 
jobbers and brokers hope for relief in 
higher prices. More cake flour is locally 
available, of different baking quality from 
past deliveries, but deliveries of regular 
grade soft winters are very scant. 

Quotations Aug. 17: spring high glutens 
$5.09, north and southwestern standard 
patents $4.89, soft winter standards $4.88 
@4.91, all 80% extraction. 


Philadelphia: Continued uncertainty in the- 
local flour market, as the trade awaited 
action by the Price Decontrol Board, left 
business with little incentive to break out 
of its recent spell of doldrums. 

This meant that very little flour was 
moving from mills to bakers at a time 
when the latter could have used extraor- 
dinary amounts to meet the unusual demand 
for their bread and baked goods, generated 
by the strike against the eight largest 
commercial bakeries in the area. 

Millers pointed out that the price squeeze 
imposed by the recently-established OPA 
maximums was being further aggravated 
by the failure of millfeed quotations to 
display any evidence of steadying, putting 
them in a position where they could op- 
erate only at a loss and there were threats 
of shutdowns. However, there were no re- 
ports of any mills actually going out of 
operation. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 
Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Chicago 
Berm TOMMy SOG oh. cssctcess $5.54@5.62 
Spring high gluten 80%......... vt wee 
Spring standard 80% .......... «+» @4.59 
Hard winter family 80% ...... en see 
Hard winter high gluten 80% .. ooo@ ae. 
Hard winter standard 80% ..... «+» @4.59 
Soft winter family 80% ........ Tr. 
Soft winter high gluten 80% ... “st sus 
Soft winter standard 80% ...... 4.58@ 4.62 
ee ON, SU besa weer soass 5.25@5.52 
Beye. BOOP, GOR cc cicccss ary eee 4.50 @4.70 
Durum, gran. 80%, bulk ....... ---@ 2 
New York 
og ae ee, ee ee ee fer ee 
Spring high gluten 80% ....... -+-@5.09 
Spring standard 80% ......... -@4.89 
Hard winter family 80% ....... see 


Hard winter high gluten 80% ... 6s 
Hard winter standard 80% ..... 
Soft winter family 80% ........ 209 
Soft winter high gluten 80% ... coe 


Soft winter standard 80% ...... 4.88@4.91 
ee. SEE. 7a: ne 0014-68 0 06 306 0 6.00@6.25 
|, Fee conte eee 
Durum, gran. 80%, bulk ....... -+»@4.92 


Seattle 8S. Francisco 
Family patent 80%. $...@5.77 $...@... 
Soft winter str. 80% 4.51@4.90 ...@... 


-.@4,89 
@... 


lbs). (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 
prompt delivery. 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@5.57 $...@ $5.40@5.70 $...@. 
-»-@4.45 -+-@... 4.45@4.55 - @4.83 
--@... 5.20@5.40 5.30@5.70 éos & wea 
" wee onqf Ge: 2.400 oss oo@ cee 
Cpe cies ++-@... 4.45@4.55 «+ -@4.83 
” ee a 5.35 @5.45 «+» @5.85 
oo, aoe ve. Oey eT, Are 06 6@. oss 
-@ ... 4.28@4.30 4.50@4.60 «+ -@4.82 
«ue cis oe -+- @5.65 ---@6.00 
or Ok -@5.05 -+»-@5.50 
-@4.48 ...@... re were ++» @4.86 
Phila Boston Cleveland Nashville 
ee a eee ee Pe) a Se | oon 
ys SO o's «+ -@5.08 a LS) ares, ser 
--@4.87 -+-@4.88 --@4.79 asele bee 
-@5.70 oe phe oe pee oes e 
ooM 86s Sa eee --@4.99 -@ 
-@4.87 - @4.88 --@4.79 és se’ 
wes Oe sh ae sas - @4.99 a 
4.85@4.87 ...@4.88 ...@4.72 a 
6.00@6.256 ...@... .00@6.10 er 
BS ie eee 3. -@.. 
5 ee 106 @ oes @. a 


Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent] .. $...@6.05 $...@65.30 
Spring second patent{ 4.30@4.40 4.60@4.80 
Spring first clearf .. ...@ 


Spring exports§ ..... me Cr ere ee 
Ontario soft winterst - @5.50 oe 
Ontario exports§ -@6.55 ...@. 


*Bulk basis. **In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb cottons. 


$280-lb cottons. 
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The supply of family flour showed mod- 
erate improvement. 

Quotations Aug. 17: soft winter $4.85@ 
4.87; hard winter nearby $4.87; spring pat. 
ent $4.87; family flour $5.70. 


Pittsburgh: Many mills were completely 
withdrawn from the market last week, 
awaiting Aug. 20 price decisions. Kansas 
and southwestern flour continues to come 
into the area in sufficient amounts to keep 
bakers well supplied. Modest sales of 
family flour are being made for nearby 
shipment. Mill representatives reported 
both buyers and the mills confused over 
the resumption of OPA and the new ceil- 
ings on flour. The baking industry here 
is in better frame of mind because of 
the recent increases in bread and roll ceil- 
ings of lc, and is fairly optimistic regard- 
ing flour supplies, but very apprehensive 
over the outlook for fats and sugar.  lfte- 
tail bakers state their customers do not 
complain loudly about dark flour but voice 
their desire for white flour to reapp:ar. 
Full ceiling prices prevailed on all flour 
sold here the past week. 

Quotations Aug. 17: hard winter $4 3; 
high gluten spring wheat $4.83; high gluten 
$5.01@5.03; family flour $5.60@5.84; Pa- 
cific coast flour $5.16, f.o.b. Spokane; all 
80% extraction. 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta: New flour business was at an 
almost complete standstill the past week. 
All sides of the trade seemed well sup- 
plied and were anxiously awaiting defiite 
announcement of price control action, k: ep- 
ing their fingers crossed for decontro! of 
wheat and flour. 

Bakers were receiving their August al- 
locations and if these were not suffi: ‘ent 
to maintain production, had appar: itly 
been able to fill in shortages elsew!::re, 
because complaints of lack of flour \,ere 
few and far between. Bread supplies \ere 
ample and in some sections plentiful, re- 
ports stating that some retail grocers were 
asking that less bread be left for their 
racks. 

Jobbers continued loaded—and in me 
instances overloaded—and were making evy- 
ery effort to get out from under. In +s me 
sections, they were said to be cuiting 
prices to the retailer whose shelves ere 
already filled. Bugs are reported trouble- 
some and, coupled with the rumors of 
white flour returning, have put wholesale 
grocers in a dither, believing that ‘hey 
will have to take losses. 

Blenders also are well supplied and ex- 
press hope for 60-days’ leeway to work 
off 80% stocks after regular extra:tion 
returns. 

Quotations: Prices at ceiling. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Closing of one of the largest 
milling units in the Pacific Northwest by 
strike. had little appreciable effect on the 
trade in general, since bakers and other 
classes of consumers are now able to draw 
from a variety of suppliers, and sufficient 
wheat is now in millers’ hands to enable 
them to offer virtually a complete line, so 
far as choices of grades and blends is 


concerned. While quotations held steady 
at the old ceiling levels; plus subsidy, mill- 
ers were watching the situation closely, 
and there is no doubt that a downward 
dip on the part of any of the major pro- 


ducers would immediately be met by all 
competitors. However, since wheat, at least 
the choice milling grades, are still be- 
ing. quoted at ceiling, flour is reflecting 
this cost. Prices are steady, a good vol- 
ume of business reported, bakers are filling 
their inventories only for current needs 
and not going ahead, as it is felt prices 
can go down much faster than they go up, 
and plenty of grain is in sight. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Domestic trade in {\our 
throughout eastern Canada is maintaiing 
its volume and would probably increase 
if the rationing order should be removed. 
There is a feeling in the public mind 
that this measure of control is no lonser 
necessary. In the meantime, demand [or 
flour remains equal to the permissible turn- 
over by mills. Prices are also unchanved 
for both springs and soft winters. Qu:ta- 
tions Aug. 17: top patent springs for ‘lo- 
mestic use in Canada $5.05 bbl, sece ds 
$4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed 
cars with 10c added for cartage where u-ed, 
Toronto-Montreal freights. For export #°V- 
ernment regulation flour is priced at $1'.85 
per 280 lbs, August shipment from  ‘a- 
nadian Atlantic ports with Montreal %5¢ 
under. No September sales have been <e- 
ported. 

Ontario soft winter wheat flour from ‘le 
new crop is selling more freely in dome-tic 
markets at $5.50 bbl in secondhand cot on 
bags, Montreal freight basis. Inquiries .or 
this flour for export to the British West 
Indies and other prewar markets sug¢ st 
that this trade will revive as the pce 
situation becomes stabilized. The price oF 
this flour for export is given as $6.55 er 
bbl for 98’s cotton, f.a.s. seaboard. 

Deliveries of new crop soft winter wh: ‘t 
from Ontario points are increasing. ‘1 1¢ 
domestic market will absorb all early »°‘- 
ferings as mills wish to replenish their 
bins for fall and winter trade. The cP 
is ample.. This wheat is not suitable | r 
the exporting trade, but the Canadi:n 
wheat board has expressed its willingne-s 
to allow limited quantities of the flour 
to go abroad should there be inquiries 
fromm suitable markets. The total crvp 
will ‘be-. about 16,000,000 bus. 

Winnipeg: Export sales of Canadian flour 
last week totaled close to 250,000 bus, des- 
tined for Trinidad, Martinique, GuadelouD, 
Curacoa. and UNRRA.. Domestic trace 
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s on a good scale, with supplies 
amen freely. Quotations Aug. 17: top 
patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia boun- 
dary $5.30, cottons; second patents $4.80, 
second patents to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: Export flour men here are 
still waiting some word from government 
circles regarding the possibility of again 
permitting free exports of Canadian flour 
to China and Manila. Currently all sales 
are limited to those made through the 
Department of Trade and Commerce. The 
domestic picture remains unchanged with 
puyers held to 90% of their former quotas. 
There were reports of bread shortages 
in Victoria stores during the week be- 
cause of the heavy flour demand but this 
is considered only a temporary condition 
brought on by heavy tourist business. 
Bulk of the hard wheat flour sales here 
are to the larger bakeries turning out 
bread with the small shops concentrating 
on cakes and pies. Store sales are on a 
comparatively low plane. Prices are un- 
changed. Cash car quotations, 98’s cottons, 
Aug. 17: first patents $5.40, bakers patents 
$5, vitamin B $4.90.. Cake and pastry flour 
from Ontario mills is only in fair supply 
with the price to the trade unchanged at 
$7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: The undertone of the mar- 
ket is considerably firmer than it was a 
week ago, though prices are not appreci- 
ably higher. Distress track offerings have 
been cleaned up. Pasturage in this area 
has turned brown, due to continued drouth, 
and farmers are turning to millfeed and 
dairy feeds again. There is, of course, 
an abundance of grain and roughage on 
farms with harvesting underway, but dairy 
farmers are getting good prices for their 
products and can afford to buy proteins, 
especially if they want to maintain their 


production. Millers report fair demand for 
bran and midds. at current levels for ship- 
ment through September-December. The 
going market seems to be around $53 
Chicago for, bran, or $50.20 here. Midds. 


are said to be moving in a small way at 
about $2 more, but if mills had any quan- 
tity to offer they would probably have to 
come down nearer to bran basis to move it. 


Oklahoma: Good demand and _ small 
stocks are reported. Prices continue to de- 
cline; burlaps, for southern deliveries $2.80 
@2.85, for northern points $2.75@2.80. 


Wichita: Demand continues to show a de- 
cline. Prices are sharply lower than those 
of the preceding week. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, $49@50 ton. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed has been extremely 
draggy and saleable only at continued 
sharp price concessions. It is the first 
time in several years that a buyers’ mar- 
ket has prevailed and the trade is mak- 
ing the most of it. The market receded 
virtually to the point where it held until 
the ceilings were abolished. Mill run was 
sold at $48.50, Kansas City basis, only $2 
higher than the June 30 ceiling and con- 
trasting with a $71 peak at the start of 
July. 

Salina: Demand is draggy with prices 
lower. Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$47.50@ 48.50, mill run $48@49, brown shorts 
$50.50@51.50. 

Fort Worth: Production continues heavy; 
market has eased to lowest level since 
June 30 and is very close to the old ceil- 
ing. This is stimulating a slightly better 
demand. Quotations, carlots, mill run, bur- 
laps $53@55 ton, delivered TCP. 

Toledo: Millfeed is weaker with sales 
made as low at $56 ton, f.o.b. Toledo, ap- 
proaching previous ceilings. 


Cleveland: The demand for millfeed is 
not improving. There is sufficient to sup- 
ply all inquiries. Prices are much lower. 
Feed declined to $56 ton, carlots. Even 
truckers have backed away from the pres- 
ent situation. 


Buffalo: Demand for millfeed is very 
light as the trade is awaiting action on 
Price decontrol. In the meantime every- 
body is anxious to use up supplies on hand 
before making further commitments. Mill- 
feed prices have declined rapidly during 
the past week or two and are now bare- 
ly $1@1.25 ton over previous ceiling basis. 
lume, $55@56.50 sacked, f.o.b, Buf- 
alo. 


Philadelphia: Supplies of millfeed con- 
tinue to accumulate, but buyers are dis- 
Playing caution in making commitments 
until they see what action is taken by 
the Price Decontrol Board. Even a fur- 
ther reduction in price has failed to stimu- 
late demand. Quotations Aug. 17: bran 
$58.50, midds. $59.50. 


Pittsburgh: Demand for bran and mid- 
dlings is down. Trade observers believe 
that the public is now accustomed to the 
use of ground wheat feeds and is not 
yet ready to change back to bran and 
middlings, Prices for soybean oil meal 
Sagged from a recent high of $100 to 
$82.50 bulk, basis f.o.b. Decatur. Bran 
and middlings are down to $57.50 ton, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

_ Atlanta: Demand slow; supply plenti- 
ful; bran or miil run $59.50@61.56; shorts 
$62.50@63.56; the recent cargo of Argen- 
tine wheat feeds reported arriving at Jack- 
Sonville, Fla., was said to be a good buy 
at the time but firms having given orders 
said the purchases would amount to a loss 
to them under present conditions. 

Seattle: Montana millers have offered in- 
to this market at $61.50, delivered Coast, 
thus meeting local quotations of $61.50 
by producers here. It is now quite general- 
ly conceded that the liquidation of tur- 
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July Cuban Flour Imports Light 


Havana, Cuba.—July imports of United States flour into Cuba amounted 
to 133,782 200-lb sacks, as compared with 133,393 sacks in May, and were 
the smallest since January, 1946. The cumulative total for the first half 
of the calendar year was 955,749 sacks, the smallest for a comparable period 


keys and chickens last spring and early 
summer was heavier than estimated at the 
time, and feed millers report their busi- 
ness anywhere from 25 to 50% less than 
a year ago at this time. This slowing of 
demand, plus heavy receipts of grain and 
capacity operation by flour millers, has left 
the market in a position where it could 
go off quite a way at almost any time, 
and Puget Sound millers are watching de- 
velopments closely. Demand is almost non- 
existent and little or no trading has been 
reported. Quotation: $61.50, Coast terminal 
points. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped $6 on 
Aug. 15, with demand and supply about 
equal and buying hand-to-mouth. Miils 
are working to capacity six days per week. 
Quotations: red bran and mill run $54; 
to Denver $59; to San Francisco $59, and 
to Los Angeles $60, f.o.b. 


Toronto-Montreal: There is no improve- 
ment in the supply of millfeed. This mar- 
ket is always bare, though midsummer 
moderates demand to some extent. Some 
country mills have been temporarily shut 
down owing to shipping delays. No mill- 
feed is being exported. Quotations Aug. 17, 
ceiling: bran $29, shorts $30, middlings $33 
ton, net cash, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Montreal freights. 


Winnipeg: There is a keen demand for 
all types of millfeed and despite the heavy 
output supplies are still short of require- 
ments. Small sales in the three prairie 
provinces, with the great bulk from west- 
ern mills going to eastern Canada. Quota- 
tions: Manitoba and Saskatchewan bran 
$28, shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts 
$26.50; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
fairly strong with supplies coming in good 
volume but not sufficient to enable dealers 
to build up any stocks; increased demand 
is expected next month for feeding pur- 
poses; prices are firm at ceiling levels. 
Jash car’ quotations: bran $29.80, shorts 
$30.80, midds. $33.80. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Millers have withdrawn from 
the market, pending definite announce- 
ment of price decontrol plans. No quotations 
are given. Cash market on rye grain 
continues strong, however, with receipts 
light for this season. No. 2 rye on spot 
is quoted nominally at $1.95@2 bu. 

Philadelphia: Mill representatives report 
that rye is moving in here at an improved 
tempo, with some of the new crop making 
its appearance. However, the over-all pic- 
ture remains unchanged as action by the 
Price Decontrol Board is awaited. Quota- 
tions Aug. 17: rye flour white $6@6.25, 
late August and early September shipment. 

New York: Rye flour sales have fallen 
off as prices are firmer and many mills 
have withdrawn from the market. Pure 
white patents $6@6.25. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping instruc- 
tions have improved; white rye $5.65 sack, 
special medium $5.55, dark $5.05, rye meal 
$5.56. 

Cleveland: The demand for rye flour has 
fallen off. It seems bakers have ample 
rye flour on hand to last the month of 
August, after which date the price is ex- 
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CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB SACKS) 

















1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 

JANUALY oc cecccose 93.915 142,357 108,573 165,394 311,414 30,982 
February ....... 167,362 161,348 131,517 249,560 248,140 161,096 
March .... coe 53.009 93,954 215,666 140,830 185,711 220,442 
APPT] ccece 104,394 235,078 145,090 114,361 127.973 134.906 
MEM sa vbrsweneees 109.901 107.205 131.632 142.797 136.725 141.148 
WD dos oboe a vedas 68,571 127,214 111,700 199,329 320,731 133,393 
BOE Sh bea 6 ee 85,298 109,457 166,935 118,702 339,536 133,782 

Sub-totals 682,450 976,613 1,011,113 1,130,973 1,670,230 955,749 
AMBUEE cccciceces 63,397 150,322 121,507 15,889 332,280 Bibhea oes 
September ....... 82,989 47,561 66,858 9,320 261,652 re 
October .......... 109,665 62,538 92,479 40,700 —_ «reves 
November ........- 80,379 104,164 98,370 109,028 7,757 irecae 
December ........ 138,764 144,753 137,070 157,384 28,040 SEER 

Totals ....... 1,157,644 1,485,951 1,527,397 1,463,294 2,305,728 VEG .oee 





pected to be much lower. Quotations Aug. 
17: patent white rye flour $6@6.10 sack, 
medium rye flour $5.90@6; shipment end 
of August. 

Buffalo: The demand for rye flour is 
still very strong and the supply is scarce 
and falls far below the requirements of 
the trade. Quotations, cottons: white $6, 
medium $5.90, dark $5.50. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour is not freely of- 
fered and quotas given to mill representa- 
tives here find ready sale. Prices went 
back and forth during the past week, con- 
fusing bakers and jobbers about future 
quotations. Pure white rye $6, medium 
$5.90, dark $5.70. 

Chicago: A continued heavy demand for 
rye flour is reported. However, sales are 
confined chiefly to small lots and sev- 
eral mills remain out of the market. Di- 
rections are fair. White patent rye $5.25 
@5.52, medium $5.13@5.15, dark $4.50@ 
4.70. 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Aug. 10, 1946, and Aug. 11, 1945, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States*Department of Agricul- 
ture in bus (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
--American-—, ---in bond— 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
10 11 10 11 
1946 1945 1946 1945 
WHOEAE .n.s0% 93,141 143,991 134 13,033 
CE -sasd axes 12,812 5,471 50 ork 
CU: 66-04-6508 10,155 13,813 bax 2,506 
- Ae ee 341 3,866 as sa6 
Barley ...... 5,433. 12,595 90 539 
Flaxseed .... 466 138 aore oe 
Soybeans .... 1,439 2,540 bine 


Stock of United States bonded grain in 
store and afloat in Canadian markets Aug. 
10 (figures for corresponding date a year 
ago given in parentheses): wheat, none; 
corn, 435,000 (107,000) bus; soybeans, none. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Aug. 10, and corresponding date 


of a year ago: 





-—Wheat— -—Corn——, ——Oats—{ -——Rye— 7-Barley— 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
Re 2,485 4,910 284 167 344 15 17 27 156 2 
RS a 11 1,105 me os ae 6 os 250 o° ‘a 
Eee eee ee 1,386 7,986 787 173 1,151 2,602 ve 663 296 302 
fer e 353 205 es ka cee) kiss Pe = i Pr 
| erie eo 4,330 5,121 5,028 659 3,565 5,475 78 1,819 82 904 
| Sea ee =" a avs et “> e ee es ne ae 
eee 2,877 14,631 7 160 720 583 ea 46 97 1,868 
WOES WOOFER “cc eccaccs 10,488 9,395 146 166 533 831 4 27 12 40 
er ee ss 731 1,975 4 os oA s &> 
BEMCCRINGON 2.2.02 ..055 8,461 10,466 Pa ie vP o% - 227 
Indianapolis ......... 1,852 2,644 1,132 662 192 232 3 10 2 12 
BOMORD OMY «2. ccese 16,935 26,022 356 448 180 71 17 116 214 536 
Milwaukee ........... 525 1,475 280 35 41 6 bs -- 1,543 2,783 
Minneapolis .........- 887 2,177 302 56 410 1,083 66 615 1,936 2,578 
New Orleans ........ 428 599 19 172 83 8 ‘ 5 se 
PIO. BORE .siss veces 37 1,640 11 98 60 14 2 oe 1 
DE iebinas kts ease 4,372 6,150 1,437 704 185 154 30 11 183 160 
BOOCD. esc vc cc eccens ei 9 207 538 137 93 oe oa 8 51 
Philadelphia ......... 1,363 1,161 293 2 57 a 25 177 2 4 
Bleue CUY ..cccrovve 446 105 276 154 74 200 9 20 4 
= | Se 2,237 3,326 254 729 365 280 2 48 109 
BE. Te 6 aie te 3,649 4,993 1,117 487 647 908 1 25 17 189 
WICTIER © oi cc ccc cn ees 6,537 8,049 es 30 4 a ae 2 128 
pee ee 196 542 . 0 oe . 
eee eres 70,586 114,666 11,936 6,410 8,774 12,559 243 3,798 4,623 9,848 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 

Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 

Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Aug. 18 ... 193 190 ome eens 189% 189% 181% 
Aug. 14 ... 192% 190 190% 189% 181% 
Aug. 16 ... 192 189% 1903 189% 181% 
Aug. 16 ... 191% 189% gers 189 181% 
Aug. 17 ... 191% 188% ~.-- 188% 181% 
Aug. 19 ... 191%. 188 “189% 188% 181% 

-—-CORN— “- RYE OATS- 

Chicago Chicago | Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 

Jan. Mar. Sept. Dec. Sept:~ Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Aug. 13 137% 138% o oars wan’ whee actin 74 72% 69% 68% 
Aug. 14 136% 137% ee hd wile 73% 72% 69% 68% 
Aug. 15 133% 133% 72% 71% 68% 67% 
Aug. 16 131% 132% 71% 71% (68% 67% 
Aug. 17 132% 133 73 72% 68% 68 
Aug. 19 132% 133 74% 72% 70 68% 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Aug. 16, 1946 (000's 
omitted): 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 


Port Arthur .. 4,092 419 3,424 3,182 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 1,714 <% 754 121 
Churchill ....... 1,242 - és 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 








A Oe aa et 97 oa 863 898 
i ee 7,145 419 5,040 4,201 
Weer age ..... 70,330 1,334 10,725 2,785 
Receipts during week ending Aug. 16: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,874 59 1,863 1,160 
Pacific seaboard. 501 16 39 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
|, a 33 es 9 2 
WE $5 54.3-0%.0 2,408 59 1,888 1,202 


Shipments during week ending Aug. 16: 
Ft. Wm,-Pt. Arthur— 


"SARS 814 220 1,708 343 
| SR ere 65 rs 138 89 
~ Pacific seaboard. 811 be 10 av 


All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OO GEN: | 60.8065 20 ‘x 13 101 





"OE 4.06505 40% 1,711 220 1,868 550 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1- 
16, 1946: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 3,696 134 3,100 1,687 
Pacific seaboard. 842 éa 46 55 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

GPR GIVi 025655 104 ee 19 13 

Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 
1-16, 1946: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,12 
Pacific seaboard. 75 
Churchill 6 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OPN GIES cis. 48 a 33 195 


264 3,257 795 
‘s 23 28 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
Points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

July <Aug. Aug. Aug. 

27 3 10 17 
Five mills .... 5,726 19,923 48,196 *49,494 
*Four mills. 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 17, in tons, with com- 


parisons: --Receipts—, -—Shipments— 

1946 1945 1946 1945 
Minneapolis Pe see 12,680 14,760 
Kansas City .. 100 375 3,150 6,225 
Philadelphia .. 270 210 xe hee 
Milwaukee .... 150 eas 4,890 3,720 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: This trade is quiet. 
Weather decreases the demand at this 
period in year. Exports are at a low ebb. 
Prices are at. the ceiling level. Quota- 
tions Aug. 17: rolled oats $3.15 per bag 
of 80 lbs, cotton, mixed cars; oatmeal in 
98’s jute $3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto or 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: There is little or no demand 
for rolled oats and oatmeal, and sales are 
quite. small; the situation, however, is 
normal for this season of the year. Quo- 
tations Aug. 17:- rolled oats in 80-lb sacks 
$3.25 in the three prairie provinces; oat- 
meal “in 9$8-lb sacks, 20% over- rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 14 
quoted on Aug. 19; 20-0z packages -$2.05 
case. 48-0z packages $2.89. 
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WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, ; 


v v Vv 





HELP WANTED 








LT v LA LE EDIE 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN OR EN- 
gineer for installation and operation of 
initial malt syrup plant. Preferably able 


to secure equipment and continue in 
charge of operations if interested and if 
advisable. Give full history of past ex- 
perience and employment. All correspond- 
ence kept in strict confidence. Address 
8114, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 


Minn. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT IN BAKERY LAB- 
oratory eastern location. Desirable qual- 
ifications are some training in chemistry, 
experience in test baking and ideas for 
improving products and processes. Can- 
didates for veterans’ training considered. 
Salary commensurate with ability. Give 
information on qualifications in first let- 
ter. Address 8102, The Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y. 


apolis 2, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 














' Vv J 
WANTED — POSITION AS MILLER IN 
most any size mill. Would consider oiler 
or sweeper job and run shift when needed. 
Can also do some repair work. No drink- 


er. Good habits. Address 8117, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED POSITION BY CAPABLE MILL- 
er, 25 years’ experience in mills up to 
6,500 bbls, all kinds of wheat. Steady 
and dependable. Best of references. Ad- 
dress 7947, The Northwestern Miller, 612 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 





SITUATION WANTED IN FEED, FLOUR 


or cereal sales by assistant sales direc- 
tor with 15 years’ experience. Excellent 
references and reasons for wishing a 
change. I can build your sales volume 
through bakers, flour and feed jobbers 


or directly through mill owned branches. 
Prefer midwest location. Address 8120, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 





WANTED—FLOUR ACCOUNT. EXPERI- 
enced, capable flour salesman who has 
been working Ohio for the past ten years 
for a large Northwest mill, desires a sales 
connection with a spring and a Kansas 
mill on a broke ebaisis: In residence 
position to Wi ny section of Ohio, 
eastern Indiana and southern Michigan. 
Address 8105, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


PILLSBURY MILLS OFFICIAL 
ANNOUNCES APPOINTMENTS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Harvey J. 
Patterson, vice president, bulk prod- 
ucts sales, flour and cereal division 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has announced 
a series of new appointments in the 
company’s bulk products sales organ- 
ization. 

Included are assignment of A. L. 
Ingram as seaboard regional mana- 
ger with headquarters in New York; 
Paul G. Thacker as regional man- 
ager, central region, with head- 
quarters in Chicago; I. C. Maghran 





“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 




















COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
_ Feeds 


Exporters 





TORONTO, CANADA 








WANTED — HEAD MILLER DESIRES 


change, present head miller in large mill, 
experienced in milling all types of wheat, 
rye and whole wheat, also blending. Hon- 
est, reliable, good to handle men, no bad 
habits, 20 years’ milling, 45 years of age, 
and make excellent 80%. Take pride in 
quality products, low yields and clean 
mill to keep down infestation. Address 
8116, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 


apolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
cohtieamaammndaietielieemaiaall Vv SORENESS RSET A TAIET 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











MILLING 
EN GIN EERS ’ 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 


1016 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 











WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
seales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 








WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 ANDER- 
son Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897. The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 2, Minn. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








WANTED: Low Ash Quality 
Flours for Bulk Family Trade. 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 

Flour - BROKERS - Feed 
L. D. 86 Nashville, Tenn. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











as eastern regional manager with 
headquarters in Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Homer W. Culley as New York 
branch manager. 

Mr. Ingram, who takes over the 
seaboard region, succeeds Mr. Mag- 
hran, formerly in charge of both 
seaboard and eastern regions, who 
will now devote full time to manage- 
ment of the eastern region. Mr. In- 
gram, former Omaha branch manager 
and later assistant to the vice presi- 
dent, bulk products sales, in Minne- 
apolis, before his appointment as 
manager of the Central Region, Chi- 
cago, joined the Pillsbury organi- 
zation 21 years ago. William E. Der- 
rick, New York, is divisional bulk 
vice president, and R. C. Painter, 
New York, is seaboard regional groc- 
ery products manager. 

Mr. Thacker, formerly in Minne- 
apolis as assistant to Mr. Patterson 
and in charge of all coarse and clear 
flours, replaces Mr. Ingram as cen- 
tral regional manager. Formerly 
branch manager in Omaha and divi- 
sion manager in Kansas City, Mr. 
Thacker has been with the Pillsbury 
company more than 20 years. A. W. 
Kirkeeide continues as central re- 
gional grocery products manager, with 
H. R. Galbraith as co-regional man- 
ager. . 

Mr. Culley, who has been with 
Pillsbury 22 years, has held various 
New York bulk sales positions, was 
formerly a special sales representa- 
tive in the New York area and assis- 
tant to the New York manager. J. J. 
Murphy is New York branch man- 
ager of grocery products sales. 





Decontrol 





(Continued from page 9.) 


USDA officials were believed to 
have advised that beef should be 
decontrolled on the grounds that the 
OPA ceilings and slaughter controls 
are unenforceable. That was the 
core of the meat industry case be- 
fore the Price Decontrol Board. 

Examination of the meat indus- 
try’s petition to the PDB for de- 
control does not present as conclusive 
a case for decontrol as did those 
of the grain industry, but there was 
some doubt that PDB would order 
recontrol over beef on the basi#, of 
past OPA enforcement performance 
and, more important, the wide geo- 
graphical political areas affected by 
controls over beef cattle. 

Congressional heads will be at 
stake in a large number of western 
states running from the range coun- 
try down through to Texas. The ad- 
ministration could attract support in 
these states by decontrolling beef 
and at the same time putting hogs 
back under control and saying to 
labor, ‘We refused to decontrol the 
meat the laboring man buys.” 


Case Not Clean Cut 


The case for dairy control was not 
clean cut. Rising milk prices in 
metropolitan areas is dynamite and 
this factor seemed to dictate con- 
tinued controls and subsidy over the 
dairy group. 

In the dairy group balance be- 
tween supply and demand were not 
as clearly shown as, for instance, 
in the case of wheat or corn. Fluid 
milk demand remains steadily high. 
Butter production has advanced un- 
der the OPA lapse but there is little 
faith in dairy trade circles that but- 
ter prices will drop this wifiter, un- 
less the subsidy is reinstated, which 
means continuation of price control 
on this commodity group. 

Division in the ranks of the oil- 





August 20, 1946 


seed and bean processors appeared 
to give PDB adequate cause to re- 
control these commodities after Aug. 
20, although Walter Berger, presi- 
dent of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Association, put up a strong 
case for decontrol. 

Attacks on petitions for decontrol 
‘by consumer and labor groups were 
significantly directed against those 
commodities which reach the consum- 
er most directly. This indicated to 
observers that the labor supporters 
conceded that the grain industry had 
the strongest case for decontrol, al- 
though Mr. Murray cited the earn- 
ings of General Mills, Inc., as proof 
that the milling industry did not re- 
quire any relief from OPA restric- 
tions. 

Time Lag Planned 


OPA announced it would allow a 
time lag until Aug. 23 before rein- 
stating price controls over decon- 
trolled commodities if PDB ordered 
recontrol after Aug. 20. This lag is 
considered necessary to permit the 
industries involved to prepare for the 
adjustments necessary. OPA insist- 
ed that in the event of recontrol 
prices would be rolled back to the 
June 30 level plus, of course, any 
reduction in subsidy payments which 
PDB might order. Commodities in- 
volved were grains and feeds, live- 
stock, dairy products, cottonseed and 
soybeans and their products. 

It was considered probable that if 
OPA restored ceiling prices on basic 
commodities, however, that they 
would permit a longer time lag to 
permit products processed from com- 
modities purchased at higher than pre- 
existent ceilings to clear distribu- 
tion channels. 

In connection with this announce- 
ment, Paul Porter, OPA price ad- 
ministrator, said: 

“We do not know what the board’s 
decision will be. A little time, there- 
fore, is necessary for business to ad- 
just itself to such recontrol as the 
board may order and to permit the 
administrator to determine what spe- 
cific changes in the regulations may 
be required by the decision of the 
board.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ILLINOIS BAKERS WILL 
TEE OFF AT GALESBURG 


‘Chicago, Ill. — Teeing off for the 
annual golf party of the Associated 
Bakers of Illinois will start at 10 
a.m., Sept. 10, at the Songataha 
Country Club at Galesburg, IIl., ac- 
cording to Thelma Dallas, associa- 
tion secretary. Golfers’ tickets will 
be $5, including green fees, dinner, 
and other entertainment activities. 
Requests for rooms at the Custer and 
Broadview hotels at Galesburg 
should be addressed to Miss Dallas 
rather than to the hotels. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

CUSHMAN EARNINGS UP 

New York, N. Y.—Cushman’s Sons, 
Inc., for the 28 weeks ended ‘uly 
13, 1946, reported net income of 
$513,990, in comparison with $°26,- 
840 during the like 1945 period. Net 
income for the 12 weeks was report- 
ed at $168,864, against $105,497 for 
the corresponding period the prev ous 
year. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
Bonded Grain in the United State: 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Aug. 10, 19/": 





Wheat Oats Rye B.rl'y 

BURA vis ts 89 119 aa at * 
Dutt is Soi, a 90 
New .York ...... “+ 
ARGS 06 6555 59 15 
Fotae iiss... 124 “% vr 90 
Aug. 3, 1946 ... 134 me 90 


Aug. 11, 1945 ....11,290 2,291 299 539 
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1947:Conservation 
Program Emphasizes 
Local Approach 


Washington, D. C.—Increased local 
responsibility for conserving land re- 
sources on America’s 6,000,000 farms 
and ranches is the only major change 
in the Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram for 1947, recently announced by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Authority for the $300,000,000 pro- 
gram is granted by Congress under 
the Agricultural Appropriation Act 
of 1917. The money is authorized to 
assist in-carrying out soil building 


,practices, soil and water conserva- 


tion or the harvest of grass and 
legume seeds and to pay administra- 
tive costs of the program. The au- 
thorization is approximately the same 
as in 1946. 

For the first. time, the program for 
1947 allows up to 10% of county 
conservation funds to carry out a 
pracice not included in the list ap- 
prove for states. The balance of 
coun‘, funds, as before, will be used 
to cerry out practices selected by 
farmers and committeemen from 
long nd flexible lists. Such lists are 
worked out in each state by state 
farmer-committees and technical ex- 
perts. 

“Success of ‘the program depends 
upon farmers and their committee- 
men who together work out plans for 
individual farms,” said Director Dave 
Davidson of the field service branch 
of the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration. He pointed oui’ that 
all county Agricultural Conservation 
Program (AAA) committeemen are 
active farmers, elected by farmers in 
local balloting to run the conserva- 
tion program. ‘ 


Local Approach Cited 


Mr. Davidson explained that great- 
er emphasis on the local approach 
should help farmers make some need- 
ed shifts—from practices which were 
necessary for quick wartime produc- 
tion to those of greater long-term — 
soil building value. 

Operators of some 4,000,000 farms 
took part in the 1946 program, or 
about two thirds of the total. The 
area of these farms included almost 
oat quarters of the nation’s crop 
and. 


“Our continuing goal in this pro- 


gram is to get the greatest amount -- 


of conservation possible out of each 
dollar provided. by Congress,” Mr. 
Davidson emphasized. 

Farmers receive assistance from 
the ACP in conservation materials 
and services as well as payments. 
Most materials are bought from 
local dealers. 


Practices Listed 


In general, the 1947 program is 
divided into these major types of 
Practices: (1) application of lime, 
fertilizers and other materials; (2) 
Planting of cover crops; (3) har- 
vesting of certain legumes and grass 
Seeds; (4) erosion control and water 
conservation; (5) range and pasture 
improvement; (6) forestry, and (7) 
other practices such as weed con- 
trol and clearance of land for plow- 
ing or pasture, _ 

Special emphasis in 1947 will be 
Placed on measures to prevent soil 
erosion and to conserve water. Such 
measures include planting of row 
crops on the contour, building of ter- 


Traces, erosion control dams, live- . 


stock water ponds and similar prac- 
tices. Use of lime and fertilizers on 
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legumes and grasses will continue 
to be a major part of the program. 

“Application of these soil-enriching 
minerals reveals in a dramatic way 
the immeasurable value of conserva- 
tion to both city people and those 
on farms,’ Mr. Davidson declared. 
“Lime and fertilizers improve the 
health and vigor of legumes and 
grasses, greatly increasing produc- 
tion and quality. This means more 
and better livestock and gives us 
what we are finally seeking—more 
and better food to improve the health 
of our people and those of other lands 
who need our food and fiber.” 

Since the conservation program be- 


gan in 1936, farmers have increased 
by several times their use of lime 
under the program. They are using 
nine times as much phosphate. Not 
only do their soils improve, but they 
are getting better yields and slowing 
erosion. 

Despite. wartime hardships im- 
posed upon the land, farm produc- 
tion during and since the war has 
been one third above 1935-39 levels. 
More and better conservation is a 
factor in that record. 

“We had to greatly increase the 
acreage of some soil depleting crops 
during the war,” Mr. Davidson said. 
“We cannot continue to grow them 








/ 
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on such a scale indefinitely without 
permanently damaging our land. 
Record production one year, or for a 
few years, doesn’t necessarily mean 
record production over the long haul. 
Our goal is continuing high produc- — 
tion year after year. Conservation 
farming is the only way to achieve 
such a goal.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MOVES SEATTLE OFFICE 
Seattle, Wash. — The Centennial 
Flouring Co. has moved its head- 
quarters and main office here from 
814 Second Ave. to the Central 





Building, Third and Columbia. 





(CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (0 


. WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL « CANADA 


Millers of Canadian | 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 














Faple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA'S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 
SPRING WHEAT fs 








WINTER WHEAT 






FLOURS 4 i FLOURS 

Cream of the West | Monarch 
Castle Crescent 
Nelson 


‘Canary Corn Meal 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


| CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY * THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM «+ STERLING 


GREAT WEST 
BATTLE 





Courtesy C.N.R. 


NIAGARA FALLS 


First discovered by white man in 1678, 
Niagara Falls has never failed to thrill its 
visitors throughout the years. Famous 
throughout the world, Niagara Falls is 
one of many famous scenic attractions 


- shared mutually by both Canadians and 


Americans. 


Torrents of water hurtling over the 
precipice and through the vast gorge to 
the giant whirlpool, every year fascinate 
thousands with sheer might and power. 


One of the world’s best developed 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


sources of hydro electric power, Niagara 
te U Q re) N Falls is responsible for vast industries on 
both sides of the border and a high 


standard of living made possible by low 
cost electric power. 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


ee a eet Ee ce a ee een eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 








<— ==" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So =F 
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we BAGS coro 
BAGS . BAGS 


COTTON : IN CANADA COTTON 


f. m4 a The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited j 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 










Ken <2 ALL 











“HASTINGS” niu A cman CABLE CODES 
oe ey USED 








Peace mar® 
eaecevenes 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, ’ Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD. OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


a 


pa —_—— ; 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 








Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER + CALGARY «MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON: 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO += HUMBERSTONE + MONTREAL « MONCTON 


EASTERN EXPORT OFFICES: MONTREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 
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Mitt at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 
ee 
SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘'FoRTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 





arse / 
James hchardson & dons 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 
= WINNIPEG + CANADA 


Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 


ig / 


aes 











PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office —-TORONTO, CANADA 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” ““WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address. ‘‘Woumacs”’ 














SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER #2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


* & 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 











Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on. 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 









_ Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 





Canada 


Toronto 





Western Assurance 
Company 








TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 


W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,”’ Melbourne 

















CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


ni G.: PRATT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
6% King Street, Eust 
FORONTO, CANADA 
a 

















GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
OaBLE AppREss, “GILLESPIE,” SypNry 


MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: _ Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 











THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 



































LIMITED 


and Importers 
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LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
a “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” MONTREAL - CANADA 
. Saher Shaan camain gear aie oe ron on~e dce laps 
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and DAKOTANA flours departed 
March Ist on a vacation of un- 
known duration — this vacation at 
the request of our Government. 


During the absence of these fine flours their place will be taken 
by Emergency Flour per Government specifications We-have 
gone far enough with our study of this new flour to feel war- 
ranted in saying that it will possess the same outstanding bread 
producing characteristics in relation to the extraction percentage 
as were always found in regular SAPPHIRE, JUDITH, GOLD 
CROSS and DAKOTANA flours 


7 Flour Mills Company 


° GENERAL OFFICES GREAT FALLS. MONTANA 











AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 









Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 










S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 
TWINES 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 




















ALFALFA MEAL W. H. Schneider Co. 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA ~ BROKERS 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 323 Dwight Building, Kansas City 6. Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. Charleston, Mo. 














Cavin Hosmer, Stoite Co. P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 


Millers Agents since 1919 


157 FEDERAL STREET O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
BOSTON, MASS. Havana, Cuba 























Two Englishmen were sitting in 
adjoining chairs at their club. 

One looked up from his Times and 
murmured: 

“I say, old man—terribly sorry to 
hear about your wife.” 

“Eh? What’s that?” asked the 
other, looking up from his paper. 

“I said,” explained the first, “I 
was sorry to read that they buried 
your wife yesterday.” 

“Yes, of course,” said the other, 
returning to. his paper. Then he 
added as an afterthought: 

“Had to. Dead, you know.” 


eo ¢ 


Just before a battle was begun the 
Commanding Officer shouted: 

“The Germans are coming, men, 
but we’re outnumbered four to one, 
so do your stuff.” 

Old Joe, a Kentucky mountaineer, 
began to blaze away, but in about 
five minutes he stopped and leaned 
his rifle up against’ a rock. 

Officer: ‘““What’s the matter?” 

Old Joe: “Well, I got my four.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


At a recent shipyard launching, 
the woman who was to christen the 
boat was quite nervous. 

“Do you have any questions, lady?” 
asked the shipyard manager, just be- 
fore the ceremony. 

“Yes,” she replied meekly, “how 
hard do I have to hit it to knock it 
into the water?” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Two hillbillies who had never been 
on a train before had been drafted 
and were on their way to camp. A 
food butcher came through the train 
selling bananas. The two mountain- 
eers had never seen bananas and each 
bought one. As one of them bit into 
his banana the train entered a tun- 
nel. His voice came to his compan- 
ion in the darkness. 

First Mountaineer: “Have you et 
yours yet?” 

Second Mountaineer: “Not yet. 
Why?” 

First Mountaineer: “Well, don’t 
touch it. I've et one bite and gone 


blind.” 
e*¢¢ 


First Cop: Got away, did he, the 
dirty crook! Did you guard all the 
exits? 

Second Cop: Yeah, but we think he 
escaped out of one of the entrances! 


o¢ ¢ 


Doctor: The best thing-for you to 
do is to give up drinking and smok- 
ing, get up early every morning and 
go to bed early every night. 

Patient: Somehow, doctor, I don’t 
deserve the best. What’s second best? 


¢¢¢ 


Traffic Officer: As soon as I saw 
you coming around the curve I said 
to myself, ‘Forty-five at least.” 

Woman Driver: Well, you’re way 
off. It’s this hat that makes me look 
so old. 
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FLOUR— GRAIN PRopbucts 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
* 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








WHITE & COMPANY 


‘“‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
~ & COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








Flour Specialists Pitch." 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FJLOUR onestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA, 





-FLOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





— 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LASauie St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S.A. 











KELLY-ERICKSON 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB, 
Offices: 
New York City and San Franci®e 








an 


THEO. STIVERS 


Broker 
FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 


1527 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


——— 








Tanner - Evans = noe! 


Corporation 


‘. FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 














25 Broad Street ~ New York, N. Y: 
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wt 
vcs REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
Is 
Oils i 
ae dn | RR BRRWAT RCO GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN | FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
cE STANNARD, COLLINS & CO AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS | AMSTERDAM 
R FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED | 
‘ork 17 IMPORTERS Connections solicited for post-war business Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Cory Buildings, Botolph House LONDON, E.C. 3 | Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
| Codes ncuegan evens Lone. B.C.8 7 Sapo | Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
—e — | 
—— TOLP co., LTD. 
Cable Address: ““DorFracH,’’ London JAMES ALLEN & Co., (Belfast) Ltd. | S wap bagdhntinae ben 
\NY MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | FLOUR ee ae Fs | Also Importers of All Kinds of 
FLOUR IMPORTERS | - WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
- 52, ag de ar BELFAST, IRELAND } Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
ee | Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast Cable Address: “Cleo.” All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 
~— — COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. | LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 
JK oe0n misenees | (GLASGOW) LTD. | HANDELMAATSCHAPPI, N. V. 
IMPORTERS OF | AMSTERDAM—C. 
17, Corn Exch Chambers | FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
- LONDON, E. C.3 GRAIN | FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW | Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 
i Cabie Address: “Coventry,” London | Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow | Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. Cable Address: ‘‘Matluch” 
“a ; z= 
Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
_—i ROBERT CARSON & CO. | TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
1c0 re ee a ene LTD, — | eens, Wake cen 
(F ° 4 : | HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 FLOUR IMPORTERS | (Established 1908) 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND | 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
CEREAL PRODUCTS | | Samples and Offers Solicited 
ORK poles: eee, AO eae Cable Address: “DirLoma," Glasgow Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 
3 C. E. FEAST & CO. FARQUHAR BROTHERS FELIX COHEN 
y and 
a. FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR MERCHANTS } FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
Subscription Room 50 Wellington Street xt Provenierssingel 81A ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 maton Gtsest GLASGOW.C.3. (Postbox 196) 
Co Cable Address ‘“Feastanco,’” London. quate Aas Pan anes | Cable Address: “FrLIxcoHEN” Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
, 3 , | 
YORK ee | ina | = 
| ? 
PILLMAN & PHILLIPS | D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. | VERHOEFF'S MEEL-IMPORT 
.N McCONNELL & REID,LTD. — | as tone street ieee | ee een © Seed 
AL é | mporters o 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS IMPORTERS OF | FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
. : H FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS DAI LLAND 
ISTIC 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW OFFICES ALSO AT etins Ee _« : Postbox 1151 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, “ ” | LIVERPOOL LEITH | Ref.: “Incasso-Bank N. Vi Rotterdam 
DUBLIN, BELFAST Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow | DUBLIN BELFAST | Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
eee i are ae a = 5 cca 
; | HJ. B. M. RADEMAKER _N. V.GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
HARRIS BROS.& CO. (Grain) Ltd. | WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 3. M. RADEM/ annem hing hynnoihn 
©. te - | saan rentice haps ot | en OX ty NOTENDAM 
. “9 | BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
. and FLOUR FLOUR IMPORTERS | SEEDS AND PULSE FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
ser Corys’ Buildings Sadete Chaanbe Joh. Verhulststraai 141 ou 
7/5 i AMST , & eferences: 
orated 57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 50 Wallinaton Street GLASGOW Cable Address: — ' De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
ge i Coen Street ‘ern ” | Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
4 Hope Street. Street ow Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” | Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) | Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 
en, Mass. dielinan 
Established 1885 LOKEN & CO. A/S 
—__—— FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. CRAWFORD & LAW | BULSING & HESLENFELD | or OSLO, NORWAY 
co. IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS Working Norway, Finland, 
‘ LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries | Denmark and Sweden 
FEED, ETC. and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers Solicit Correspondence From Reference: 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. LONDON, E. C.3 prorat ah ah pine co eins 
‘ Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam Midlana Pp ¥. & 
Qable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) i ~~ 2h cae 
Buy and Selt WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. N.V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel | SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
Through FLOUR IMPORTERS v/h P. C. VIS & CO. Cantos Greenemn) 
W AN * AD S 155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 AMSTERDAM COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
41 Constitution St., LEITH MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE | FLOUR IMPORTERS IMPORTERS 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN Je ss 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER Cables: ‘'Puitip,” Dundee | Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco | Cable Address: “Flourimport” 
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40 Unlike the medieval alchemist in his effort to transmute 


base metal into gold, N-A Flour Service doesn’t pretend to turn 


41 ° ° 
your 80% extraction flour into your best standard flour. 


52 





, BUT — N-A’s nationwide flour service organization plus Agene for 

F maturing — Novadelox for color and N-Richment-A for 

25 4n Pn we 

r uniform enrichment WILL, as always, help you produce the best , 

a ; : , AGENE 

ss possible flour at avy given extraction rate. Call your N-A — for flour maturing 

‘ NOVADELOX 

‘ Representative today to learn first-hand what Agene and Novadelox — for a whiter, brighter flour 
er 3 F ; ‘ . N-Richment-A 

. can do to bring out flour quality on 80% extraction. — for uniform enrichment 
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"Do I get 100 
on beet greens?” 


In one Midwestern consolidated 
school, children in all the grades 
from kindergarten through high 
school are not only learning what 
foods they should eat, but learn- 
ing to like every one of them. 


For 10 cents, every noon, this 
school serves a simple, wholesome, 
balanced hot lunch. Bread, butter, 
milk, fruit are staple items. But 
unfamiliar foods are also served: 
beet greens, brussels sprouts, less 
popular dishes of all kinds. These 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 





foods are all studied in classrooms 
...but the “payoff”? comes at 
noon, when Johnnie and Mary 
show their teachers their finished 
trays. 


Careful records are kept, and if 
some item of food is not eaten, a 
special campaign in the classrooms 
extols its value as a health builder. 
Next time, they “eat it all up” 
...and thus constructive habits 
of sensible eating are firmly rooted. 


For more than a year, a selected 
group of schools has been testing 
special nutrition projects of this 
kind; trying new techniques and 








materials; measuring progress from 
student meal diaries. A typical re- 
sult is this: In the 4th grade at one 
school, a 1945 study showed 59% 
of diets ‘‘poor’’. In 1946, after one 
year of special emphasis in nutri- 
tion, this figure has been reduced to 
9.6%. 


For information about this pro- 
gram—facts, ideas, plans and 
materials adaptable to any cur- 
riculum—please write: 


General Mills. Inc. 


Mi M; 
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Enriched Flours ¢ Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946-—GENERAL MILLS, INC. 








GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES... some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. rawfdried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
a day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...ordried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
...natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 
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